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ABSTRACT 



This collection of articles addresses the role of 
community colleges' in' serving the speodaiized interests of organized 
community groups. After introductory comments oh the topic, Seymour 
Eskow discusses how societal changes necessitate a reexaminatibh of 
the role of the community college arid ah increased or iehtat ion to 
community organizations. Next, Lyhh Willetty. presents 'a model 
utilizing a six-phase process to facilitate cbllegc^cbflununity 
collaboratioh. John Hylahd 's. discussion of _ cbimiiunit ies as centers of 
brgahized racial, ethnic, religious^ _ sbcial > and cultural groups is 
followed by Joseph A. Bbrgeh and William B. Shade *s presentntion of a* 
case stud^ of the ihvblvemeht . bf cbmmunities in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
in human resburce and ecbribmiti d/ev.elopment • Next, Edward p. Goldberg 

discusses the relationship between federal and state interests and 

local cbipjiiuhity interests, and presents a four-step^prociess which can 

be used by Ibcal decision makers in mobilizing institutional \ 

resburces. Dan E. Hoore presents results from a statewide need^ 

assessment conducted to determine adult education prior it ies in 

Pennsylvania^ and considers the value of these findings for educators 
working at the local level. S. V^Martorana and William E.Pilan 
pose three basic questions that' community colleges must cbnfroht if 
they are to tackle the mission of serving organized community groups. 
Finally, Jim Palmer presents a re^ew of the literature oh cbimhuhity 
and college relations; ^HB) 
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Editms\NeteS 



Among the leaders of the cdmrnliriity college mdycmerit today, there is 
'^a sense of Unease, of ah Unsettled condition: Xh^re is the feeling of a lost 
mission and of the heeci'tb recover it. This concern abbUyhe mission of 
^tbmmUhity colleges is exjDressed in the deliberations of the board bf 
directbrs and staff of ihe Amt rican Association of Coinrnunit.y and 
Junior College? (AACJC);^jtJi.^evi3ent in theTorrnal convocations of 
presidents and trustees of tommunity and junior colleges (and. of otfier- 
community-based institutions); and it is found in the recent writings of 
authorities l[both those who base their writings on their experiences 
within the movement and those. who look at its progress from |he out:'' 
side); ^ ^ . ^ 

initiaiiy, when junibr and, later, community colleges were mkk- 
ing the case for and implementing the idea of educational bppbrtunit}' 
beyond high school for all; the sense bf mission was expressed arid felt 
intensely atjibng the presidents, trustees, scholar-researchers, 'arid 
writers whb were the leaders bf the mbvemerit. In fact, so much was 
this sb that bbservers sbmetimes characterized thb actions of community 
cbllege leadership as possessing more missionary zeal than educational 
substance arid justification. , ^ ^ - - - 

Still, changes in the American educational scene have bc^ui^d 
in large measure as a result of this sense of purpose among community 
colleges from the early i9^0s through the present: Opportunity for ait 
iDcyond the high school ievei is now^ indeed, the rule throughout the 
iand. iSther institutions h^ve joined in making the dream come true 
and extending it to even higher: levels, but the community colleges 
showed the way. 

Currendy, a different concept shows promise bf becoming the 
guiding purpose bf community Cblleges ar^d bf bt^er educational iristi- 
tutibhs that are deeply rbbted in the Ibcalities that these iristitUtibris 
exist tb serve. This cbricejpit is the idea that edUcatjbri can serve hbt/ohly 
the. iriterp^s of individual learners and bf the broader, collective society 
but alsb'^iie specialized interests of organized cbriiriiunity groups that 
exist between those cxtreriies. In every Ariierican cohimUnity in which 
a community college is based, there typically exists a multiplicity of 
organizations, each with a set of wishes and characteristics different 
from the others that exist close by and with which each must coexist. 
These organizations are the focus of the new sense of mission. 
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i-iovv ctuiuiiuniiy ( oilrgt s ran llirtluT shape this hew coilceptyof • 
their eduratioiial purpose is the main thcMiie of this vdlurrie. This book 
is aclriiiuedly infoinplete in its treatment of the subjeet, but the depth of 
•* jiisiL,'ht shown by the authors of the eight (:haptei:s that follow arid the 
case tliey iii^ke for carrying an examination of the theme much beyond 
. this vohnne shout for piiblieation and^further notice. ^ ^ . ' 

Several oi' the eii^ht chapte s were originally prepared for presen- 
tation at a eorilererice at Pennsylvaiiia State University jbr persons 
interesiecl and engaged iriVomrriiiriity-t)ased postsecondary elducati^on. ^ 
Cither riiapters were developed with fhis volume in mind. The struc- 
ture of the volume follows the fJlan of tin: cahfcrericc and begins with - 
Eskow's statement t,hat heretofore useful rnethdds of feuildlrig curricula 
and determining approaches to i;istructibn are riow outdated. No 
longer is it sufficient to concentrate only on the needs of iridividual stu- 
dents, oh the one .hand, and on those of the larger socipty, on the other. - 
Needed, he .suggests, is a new approach that recognizes the community 
as a center for the existence and operation of a host of interrriediate ^ 
groups — ethnic, social, .cultural, political, afid rnany others oriented 
diifere??dy in their purposes and their views: These, he says, can and 
piust become a new cheritele for community-based postsecoxidary 5du-^ 
cation, for their organized needs arid iriteres^s — while they are not indi- 
^ vidaai, global, or even regional or riatibrial in their reach — have legiti- 
mate educational demands to be met by those who claim to want to 
provide educational services to all, _ 

In subsequent chapters, each of the authors builds on the notion 
^ of the community as a center of organized special iriterests. Willctt pro- 
vides a methodology for Initiating collaborative processes with organized 
special-interest groiips in the community. Hyland^probes more speci- 
fically iritb the existence and character of spe^al-interest groups as con- -^^ 
sumers of postsecbridary and adult e'dacation. Borgen and Shade dis- 
cuss ecorioriiic^deveibpment as a means of serving |he needs of special- 
interest groups, arid a case study is presented suggesting that the eco- 
nomic development process, has particular implications for the expan- 
sion and vitalizijtioji of cooperative education programs. ^ 

In Chapter Five, Goldberg discusses the need for remembering ^ 
that communities have both official arid unbfficial groups within them 
tLit stem from state and Federal interests. Then Moore presents a 
design. for usinglarger normative surveys for getting iriitiai insig^its into 
both the presence of local community groups arid their major interests: 
• The final two chapters provide (1) the obsewatibris of the editors as' to 
the pitfalls as vv^eil as the promises associated \yUh cooperative education 
arid (2) a summary of the literature currently avai'able on this tbpic. 
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All oi' tlu- iiuiliois presented Here agree, Hovvever, that eohimuriity 
eoilege prograiiiiiinig to meet the iie^'(J|^ of organized ebminunity 
groups^ as orj^am^aUons; is an Idea whose iiine is at hand. This voliiirie is 
(UdiiiUecl to making it happen sooner; 

* .» 

S? V. Martorana 
Wltiiani 15, PilancJ' 
: : ficlitors 



Sr V. Martorana is a projessor in the College of Education 
and a research jLssociate at the Center for the Study of. Higher 
Education at Pennsylvania_ State^ Universily. 

4 ^ . 
Wiiliarn E. Piland is professor of educction at 
iiiinois State University. ; 
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Chatij^t's in sociVty Ydtl fi^^ an eYitirely new OTganizin^ y 
principTe in educqtion that ivoutd tie the comfnunUy 
to associatiohs oj adult men and women, 



The New Communiiy College 
and the S^rchfor Community 



Seymour Eskow ^ 



A young cbiiplc wanting ja good life for themseives jtnd their children 
choose II cbrririVunity arid a , neighborhood and build a house: As the 
years go bri, the rieighbbrhbbd chariges, the children no longer go to the 
neighborhood sthbbl, the chilcireri leave hbrile, the husband changes 
jobs, the wife begins to work, both begiri to think of retirernent. Now 
they talk often of the heighbbrhbbd, bf whether they should remain" 
there or leave the house, with all the pUll bf its histbry;, a hbUsethat has 
done its Work well. The house, they decide njeets sbrile bf their fiecjds, 
particularly those of maintaining links with th<^ past^ providing the psy- 
chic support that comes from roots and rherridry — but it no longer 
offers the shelter and thb way oflife suited to their lives now. 

My parable, of course, is meant to suggest that we look at t^e c 
colleges. we have built over the years, at those who now come totl^m,^ 
arid at the rieigbborhoods we now have to see they work^toge'tfier Ss 
well as they should. It may be t^aLwe stilffind thaUhose colleges, which 
we have built sb Jbvirigly^rid which have servecTSo many so well for so 
many years, rib Ibriger fit the alterecicoriditions df community life: 

The geriius of the cbj^infuriity cbjl^ge is its commitment to 
enlistint? learning in the- service of the rocaYcbnimUriity, its harneisising 

N«'Wj>irri'niinn riir-Comuvinity C^jlksr-i, n<». 45. -San KraiKKVo; jimsryBass. Mnnh 1984. ^ 
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{>!' kiuhvjccit^c to l\\v (niiivatiori of a j)articular lahdiicapc, culture, and 
jK'()j)i(\ Since aii ofour comriianitics arc part oFa modern society under 
iniceasinir pressure from the.forces of science and technology, the land- 
scape, culture, ami people change almost as we pour the foo;ings for 
tlie new [)uilclings on canipus. Yet, in spite of these changes, the forms' 
of the cpHege and the community can go on serving each other, perjiaps 
vveii f(iV a long tihie. At some point, however, tod mlich history ana too 
iniich change liave occurred foi; good-natured accbrrimddatidn. I think 
that ncHv the tinie has come when we must think of seriously remodel- 
ing the comiminity collej^e of today — riot with ricw cosriietic pj;irig, or 
ircncjv furniture, or adclitional rooriis, but with furidariieritaf redesign 
and rcbtiijcling; we havelto invent the ifew commuriity college. _ 

Return for a moment to the family home ofour parable. Everi 
an amateur anthn)pojogist .studying the size and arrangement of the 
.liousf , exaniirung its k)t and neighborhood,. and reviewing the history 
.of clenu)graphic and physical changes in the neighborhood might make 
({irite accurate deductions about the motives of the owners and the 
meaning of the house to th()se who lived in it^e or:"she might /onclude 
without interviewing ariydhe that the hoU.sc was built to hous'» n large 
family rather .than two people arid that an elderly couple on a fixc^ 
iiuoine miglitjiri'd tlie mairiteriarice arid .support of such a house bur- 
densome. ■ - " 

What might this' anthropologist >learri about bur colleges by 
studying our buildings and budgets, reading our catalogue^, arid look- 
ing at our stculents? 

After looking the size and location of our landholdin^s; the 
htiniber and ciesign o^the buildings we place on the land; the size, use, 
^ahd organization of the teaching force; the organization of'curricula 
and the .styles of pedagogy; and the naturcj3f the auxiliary and support- 
ing services, the anthropologist might concluac^ardiese institutions; 
werr designed to jx* schools for adolescents — colleges rftodcled^cori- 
sciousLy or no, O.n those great exemplars'; the liberal arts collegc^T^n^ 
univl-rsities. Mariy ()f bur cbrririiuriity colleges, he or she would find, 
have aspired to parallel the uriiversity, arid, iri departrriental ..structure 
and style of work, they have shaped theriiselves iri that image. The con- 
stituenls of community colleges, brie wbuld cbriclude, were iriterided to 
l)e young; ifcey would attend this total eriyirorimerit full tiriie; the learri- 
ing environmerit was designed to isolate or shield therii frorii the worka- 
day rhythms and concerns of the community life. SLnee adblesccrits are 
n(>t yet woikers, not yet parents, not yet citizens, the courses arid cur- 
ricula were designed to equip them tq play th. .^ie roles after they left. 
Wliile. all of the pul)lications of the college spoke of lif-elong learning. 




* iiiost (if" the- loi iiial jnogi iiiiis (>1; Uie c()llcgcs.werc required by law to end 
, at the second year, so ifiai liielong students in search of the bachelor's 
(Icgrtn- V. rre (ifien forced i6 leave thg community to achieve one — or to 
forgo ill. It possibility if leaving was not practical. 

Vhv key point here is that the organizing principle of today's 
( (iiniiuniity (ijlicge is that it is a place designed to hrtusc, teach, counsel, 
a nil .serve the young. This thesis is unafrected by the older students in 
fnir I lassroonis or l)y diir divisioii.s and programs ol adult education, 
t oiiliiuiihg educati()n, cbmniuhity service, outreach, and the like, all of 
\vhi( fi are additions arid exterisioris of the college that do riot c harige at 
all the e.sserilial shape arid directiori of the iristitiifibri. 

Suppose vve could begin all over agiiiri. Suppose vye were riot 
pfessured l)y tradition or rhetoric or external agencies to repeat the 
fornis of the past. How would we how go about inventing and building 
a new lollegi' for all the communit)^, a college of lifelong learning? 

\Votild we use the same* planning mctfiodologies that we used- 
originaliy? If we did » would we reinvent today's college with smalLvari- 
ationsi* If , tor example, we studied the migration of high school gracf- 
uatiiig classes, if we administered preference surveys in the high 
schools, if we analyzed the job niarket-and aSked employer^ to predict 
ih^'ir job ()pp()rturiities iri the years ah^te, what new results ri light come 
out hf such studies? Perhaps the erriplbyers would be more interested iri 
word proci's.sirig than-iri secr*etari^l science — perhaps riot. The odds are 
great that we would be thinking about data prbcessirig arid cbriiputers, 
large and small, l)ut it is probable that the college of today, with riiiridr 
alterations^ could accommodate what tht? employers need. We have 
l(K)ke(l at our communities in traditional ways that may no longer 
suffice: If we continue to look in those ways, we will reinvent the same 
- types of colleges, which is not oin- goal. ^ 

Kenneth Burke has reminded as that the ways in which we have 
seen our lom muni ties have also been ways of not seeing our communi- 
ties. If we want tt) change bur Hekj of vision in order to see new possi- 
l)ilities, we have !(i charige the lenses through which we look iim\ use 
lenses of wider angle that take ill itiore tfiari the yoiith Culture has shown 
to us l)y the lenses bf the past. Yburig people arid their search for iden- 
tity, (Oirij)elerice, arid career will cbritiriue tb erij^age riuich bfburatteri- 
tioii; we now have to .see with equal clarity all of the other publics bf 
our comnuiriity, 

I propose that a new scjciplcigy and a new psychology can help us 
s(*(' oiii* comnuinities in ways- that will allow to create new institu- 
tional forms» curricula, atid strategies of teaching arid learning to serve 
wlial we see. 
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Association^: The Community College 
and the American Cbn^'muriity^ 

i' .. . .. ^ . 

Thp? sociology, is new only in that we of the colleges have not 
( USiornai ily applied it to our studies of our cornmuriitit^. The perspec- 
tiXe and the methodoiogy themselves arc quite old; the^^go back to/ 
18:^5, when a thirty-year-old French aristocrat, Alexis de Tocquevilje, 
published the first volume of his great Bmotracy in A?nerica. / 

De TbcqUeville (1959 [1840], p: 1 17) found one of th^ keys t^ 
Aiiiericah deriiocracy and cornmunity strength in what^he^alled associ- 
ation'. "Ffclings arid bpimotis are recruited, the heart is enlarged, _and 
the human mind is developed biily by the reclprocaj ihfluerfce of men 
upon each other, I have shbwri that these IriflUences are almost entirely 
null in democratic countriesLthey must therefore be artificially created, 
and this t an only be accorriplished by assbciatibri." Iri America, accord- 
'\\\^ to (ie Torquevilje (1959 [18401, p. 114), associatibris have becqme 
the engines ol" local and national progress: 

Arneri( ans of all ages, all conditions, and all dispositibris 
constantly form associations. They have not only commercial 
arid manufacturing companies in whjch they all take part, but 
assbcicUibris of a thousand other kinds — religious, moral, seri- 
ous, futile, gerieral or restricted, enormous or dmiinutive. The 
American rriakes assbciatibris to give entertainments, to jbund 
seminaries, tb build iriris, tb cbristrUct churches, tc difiuse 
books, to send missiqri^ires tb aritipbdes: They found in this 
manner hospitals, prisons, arid schbbls. If it be proposed to 
: inculcate some truth, or tb fostersbme feelirig by ^he encourage^ 
Anient of a great example, they form a society. Wherever, at the 
head of some pew undertaking, you see the gbverrirtlcrit in 
' France, or a man of rank in England, in the Uriited States ybU 
wiil l5e sure to find an association. 

rhis view of fhe nature of American society, in other hands arid 
eyes, became the stuff of satire, describing Americans as mindless 
joiners, organization men. Babbitts. But to de Tocquevllle, individual- 
ism, which dissolved the soclai nexus and taught' people to yalue pri- 
vate pursuits over the cbmmon good, was the greater threat. "If men 
are to remain civilized, or tb becbriie so," he wrote, "the art of associat- 
ing together must grow "arid iriiprbve in the same ratio In which the 
equality of conditions is increased" (p. 118). Political associations, he. 
saici, are the "large free schools, where all the rriembers of tRc commu- 
nity go U) learn the general theory of assbciatibri" (p. 125). 
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When WL- look at our communities through the lens of de 
iTdcqueviiie's theof*y of ^ssaciatiuns; we no longer see disconnected 
ntlman atoms to be polled, assessed, brought to campus for instruction, 
arid discharged as educated.- We see rather a rich, dense fabric of group 
iifc, much of it f*bbted" in place and culture, all of it representing the 
cbiiccrris arid the cbriiriiitriierit bf thbse who cbrile together, irassocia-* 
tibris arc the seedb(&d bf Arriericari deriiocracy, the "large free schbbls" 
where vvl^ go to learn' the arts of coriversatibri, the pririciples of sharing, 
and the strategies of derriocracy^ the question now arises: What is the 
obligation of the community college to these groups? 

Suppose we inventory and classify the associations of our com- 
munity. VV^e find groups that are functions of neighborhoods 
with structures and styles that are distinct, often representing a unique 
heritage or subculture. We find jetfinij: nnd religwus grou^— Protestants, 
Catholic.s, Jew.s, the Ancient Order of Hibernians, the Sons of Italy, 
the Jewi.sh Community Center. Some groups are age- retated— Golden 
Age clubs, youth centers. Others are economic or poiitical, and there is a 
rather Ibrig list bf public arid private assbciatibris cbricefried with cutiure-- 
museurris, galleries, theaters, orchestras, arid the gfbUps that voluntar- 
ily run arid support therri. ' . 

If the new cbrrirriuriity cbllegt were to see its role as usirig learrir 
ing to dignify arid strengthen associated life iri the cbrrirriuriity, hbw 
might it set about doing this? 

It mighty for one, create neighborhood colleges on the riibdel of 
educational settlement houses — colleges that would be of, for, arid by 
the people of the neighborhood, reflecting in their curricula and ser-* 
vices the neighborhood's issues and needs, so that the character and 
quality of each neighbo;^hood's unit would be those of the neighborhood 
itself. The neighbors would, of course, be free to go to the main campus - 
fbr its libraries and rich academic bill of fare, but the neighborhood col- 
lege wbuld be there to bfl'er something other ^harr Eiiglish 1 0 1 — perftaps- 
English as a Secbrid Lariguage br cbUrses iri applied sociology that 
allowed rieighbors to exarriirie arid strerigtheri rieighborhood institu- 
tions. " : 

If our comrnuriities include what Michael Novak (1972) has called 
"unineltable ethnics," Arnericans who refuse tb thrbw their ancestral 
cultures and group identities into the rrieltirig pot, could bur cblleges 
take on the role of guardian of the music, art, dahce^ arid literature bf 
these cultures, to help keep therri vital and visible? Could we (should 
we) organize new lower-division liberal arts curricula in Irish studies, 
Itaiian studies, Puerto Rican studies — curricula; in other v^ibrds^ that 
encourage ^students to learn the history, culture, and language of their 
own (or someone else's) ethnic or religious heritage, and that include a 
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seinesttT or a suriinu r in ii ctiinci, Italy, or Puerto Rico as a part of the 
pjx)giaiii? • . ■ 

Siinilarly, j^hould we have programs in Ghristian studies so that 
old and youilg ( aii explore together their religion, its history, literature, 
rituals, arid sociology, at college and iii the community as well as at 
cluirchV Or does tlie theory and practice of community education mean 
that we "must keep but of the curriculurn the great searchers for human 
meaning that arc fouh'd in our reUgidus'cihd duf racial afid ethnic sub- 
cultures on the grounds that such curricula would leaded division and 
the loss ol'a common academic culture? If we are ridt td engage dur citi- 
zens as Protestants, Catholics, arid Jews, as Irish arid Italians, then we 
are required to avoid these associations that erigage the affectidris arid 
energies of many of these citizens. 

There may seem to Be little point in lingering over the role of the 
community coilcge in the economic realm, siQce we have been pledged- 
toljusiness and industry, to jobs and careers, since our inception. As 
we look closely 'at our ideology of career, however, and the curricula it 
has created, questions come quickly. Our theory commits us to prej3ac- 
■irig techriiciaris, seriliprdfessidnals, and paraprofessionais— what used to 
^ be called "rriiddle-level riiaripdwer," since moving technicians further 
up the educatibrial lac'der is the rble of the^ se'riidr cdllege and preparing 
students for the trades and crafts is usually the wdrk df the secdndary 
schools. How useful are these restrairits arid liriilts today? What, if anyr 
thing, can we do about preparing people tb create work rather thari fill 
jobs? In many df our communities, there is siriiultariebusly a shortage 
ot jobs In existing businesses and industries arid much work tb be dbrie 
th{jt peoplc^lll pay for but that has not yet beeri4urned iritb a busiriess. 
Can tj:ie community college develop entrepreneurs _and help therri 
launch small businesses? And can the community leajn to w^^^ 
the small businesses that now exist so that they might be helped to sur-;" 
vivc and grow, creating more jobs in the process? ^ 

Our chambers of commerce, pur trade .associations^ and^ our 
agericies df local gdvprnment are struggling with the theory and prac- 
tice df ecdribriiic develdpriierit. The qUestidns they are looking at are 
central to the ecdridriiic health of each cdmmunity: What businesses 
and industry do we now have? How well are they dding? What do they 
need to maintairi therriselves arid grovv? What kirid df help Is it possible 
and proper tb give the rii? What^ssets db we have that riiight attract 
new businesses and new jobs to our cbrrirriuriity? How do we present 
oarsclvcs effectively to businesses around the couritry arid the world sd 
that they might consider coming here?^ 

What IS the community college's role jn- the raising; arid the 
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answering ol'siu h (jucs.tions?^Can the community coiiegc use its talenta 
in scK'ial scienee aiid statistics to help our economic development agen- 
cies do the research on which their plans rtiiist rest? Can our business 
students and faculty nicmbjers jeafr^by participating in' such' studies 
^aiid pioihotiohal activities? \ • 

U\ as de Tocqueville suggested, politics is the free school of 
deiiibrracy, jnight the cbrhrriuriity cbtlege become the large free school 
of politics? Can we allow and encbu rage our students arid their teachers 
to engage in partisan poli-tics without tite institution itself being seen as 
partisan? Should tiiere be action-oriented curricula in public service 
that oiler students i ternships in practical politics at the local: state, or. 
national levels? Qui nurses learn to nurse by taking their theory to the 
hospital; why shouldn't^^students of sociology and political science test 
their learning in the streets, in city hall, in the state capitoi? 

- fi>all oi' our communities, those who want to learn or to practice 
an art or craft can hnd cuitural agencies that offer facilities^ apprentice- 
ship, and an^ association of the like-minded. Often these agencies are 
marginal riiianc lally, are going under, of are curtailing programs and 
services. Can we join with them without absorbing them, withbUt'Sap- 
pihg the voluntarism of their efforts, without dbrtiiriatirig? Would they 
allow their theaters tb act as labbratbry theaters for oUr colleges, ;riiuch 
as Our community hospitals strve bur nursing studerits, in a relatibri- 
ship that would permit us tb help the rii in excharige for their services to . 
us? Arid if \vc have theaters arid galleries of our own, should we not 
assign a good portion of their use to the ariists in our communities^ and 
their organizations, so that they might develop their talents through 
exhibition and perfoi'mance while they enrich the climate of our cam- 
puses? ^ ■ 

li'wc arc to become new community colleges, we have to see our 
communities in new ways, and one such way is as an orchestra of asso- 
ciations: VVc have to meet these groups on their turf as well as ours, to 
exchange agendas and to search- together for opportunities for mutual 
service. 

At least three educational strategies for connecting with the assb- . 
ciaied lile;t)f our communities are pdssible*. The first is the farijilaf aca- 
deinic response lA' curncutum: create programs in Irish studies, br 
Christian iitudies, or perfbrrtiing arts. The secbhd pracfice is cosfionsbr- 
ship: The college arid the assbciatibri desigri arid riibjjrit programs 
together in ways that allow both to be visible arid to share_credit. 
Another erriergirig practice bf great promise \s c^\YGd brofering' The cbl- 
lege sees itself at the center bf a constellation of agericies. Organization^, 
facilities, and places; it sees all of these as learning eriyironments or 
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cbriimunity classrdotrjs, aiid it links, or brokers, people waritirig to 
learn to the appropriate community setting. At ^e same time, the col- 
lege provides for these groups courses, cojiferences, workshops, and' 
institutes, either on campus or trr the community. 

From a PsycKolbgy of Adolescence to a 
Psychology of the Adult 

If the anthropblbgist we invoked earlier returned to study our 
admissions offices and pkctices, our student personnel services and 
counseling styles, our studbnt uriibris arid studerit activities, our 
teacher-student relations, and our grading practices, he of she might 
conclude that these all rest upon a "psychblbgy bf the adb^esceI.^'' 

The new psychology that will hSlp us to see the changirig life 
rieeds of the adults in our cornmunity is penetrating the literature, 
appearing on dur lecture platforms, and making its vy^ayjntb pur col- 
leges. Perhaps the seminal figure in the movement is Erik Eriksbri, 
whose wbrk bri identity and the stages and.crises pf life has been moved 
into poj>ular cGriscibusriess by Gail Shpehy's ^sages (1976). _ - _ 

Erikson (1975) distinguishes ^ight stages of life^ K. Patricia 
Cross (1981)^_synthesizirig the work of such investigators as,Sheehy, 
Chickering, Havighurst, arid Levirisdri, uses seven: Table i shows the 
seven stages as described by Cross. ' ' 

For each age-related stage br phase df life^. fliere are "marker 
events" that symbolize, embbdy. arid realiz^the-"psychic tasks" that 
must be "undertaken and accomplished sb thaT'the pef^n can move on 
to the next phase of the journey. Also, for each phase there is a "charac- 
teristic stance"- that is, the perspective br the pervasive mood that ani- 
mates the person: 

As we look ^t the marker events and p sych ic tasks in the first 
phase, kges eighteen to twenty-two, and the l^Hfllase,^ afe sixty-five 
arid beydnd, it becomes clear that the colleges dbo^ch to help the first 
grbup with its psychic tasks and rites-of^assage and little br ribthirig to 
help the sixty-five-year-dld in the community prepare for retireriient, 
physical- cfeclirie, financial pressures, loneliness, and death. 

The riariies arid functions ofTcey agencies In^our cdlleges reveal 
our historic cbmriiitriierit to adolescents. We have an admissions oHice, 
arid our officers talk aricj thirik a great deal about high school counselors 
^nd high school senibrs. Iri tht folders of applicants are secondary* 
school transcripts, iritelligerice qUbtierit (IQ) and other test scores, ancl* 
data that have v^ little tb db with changing'one's work a^fifty-five, with 
retirement at sixty-five, or with divbrce br unemployment at any age. 
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Table 1. Cross's Seven Stages of Life 



Phase and Af^ 



Aiarker Eve.M 



Psychic Ta^ks 



Charactefistic Stance 



fceaving Hortie 
. 18-22 



Moving into 
• Adult World 
23-28 



Search for Stability 
29-34 



Bcconiing One's 
Own Person 
' 37-42 



Leave home ' 
Establish new living 

arrangements 
Enter college 
Start first full-time job 
Select mate 

Marry 

Establish home 

Beconie parent 

Get hired/fircd/qUit job 

Enter into community activities 

Establish children in school. 
Progress in career or consider 
chgjige 

Possible ^separation, divorce, 

remarriage 
Possible return to school 



Crucial promotion 
Break with mehtdr 
Responsibility for three- 

^heratldh family — that is, 

for growing children and 

aging parelits 
For women: empty nest; enter 

career ahd^^educat^on 



* .Establish autonomy and 
__ independejice from family 
Define identity 
Define sex role; 
Establish hew p^er alliances 
^ . / ^ ■ 

Regard self as adult - 
Develop capacity for intimacy 
Fashion initial life structure 
Build the drearti 
Find a mentor - 

Reappraise relationships 
^^.pA^^*"? JL^^_st>^ctur^ and ^ 
__ present commitments 
Strive for success 

#Search for stabiiityTsccurity, 
cbntfof^ - 

^Searc!. for personal values ; 
Set Idhg-rahge goals 
Accep: growing children 
Face, reality 

Confront mortality; senses ot , ^ 
-.- aging 

PrUhe dependent ties to boss, ■ 

spouse, mentor 
Reassess ^mairiag^ 
Reai^sess personal priorities 

and values 



A balance between "being in" 
and "moving Out" of the 
family 



"Doing what one shoyld" 
Living and building for the ' 
fatare 

. clinched as kn adult - 

"What is this life all ^bdut hdw 

that I am doing whai. I am 
_ sopgpsed- toj^ . ^ 
Concern for brdei: and stability 

and with "making it" 
Des[re jo set long- range goals 
and meet them 



Suspended animation 

More nurturing stance for men; 

more\[ssertive stance for 

women . 

"Have I clone the right thing? 

Is there time to change?" 
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Table 1. qross's Seven St ages of fcife, Cont'd. 



_ Y - 4 

Phase and Age 



M'- rlcer Events 



SciiliiiK Down 
45^55 ' ^ 



' Mellowintj 
57-64 



• Life Rcvic>j 



Cap career 
Become menipr 
Launch children; become 

grandparents 
.'New jtLlercsts and hobbies 
Physical limitations; mehopiuse 
Active participaiibn in 

community evenly 

Possibie loss of male 
Health problems 
Preparation for retirement 

\ Retircrrierit_ . ; 

phys^l de'cline ' 

Change in finances 
^ New hving arrangements 

Death of friencfe/spouse 

Major shift in daily ro utine 



Psy c h ic Tas ks 



Characteristic Stance 



Incr-^ase feelinii^s of self- 

a\\ ;irehess*arid competence 
Rt-' l)iish famliy-relatibnships 
£hj> oiie's choices and lifestyJe 
Reexamine the fit between life 
structure and self 



Accomplish goals in the time. 

Feft to live 
Accept and adjust to aging 

process 
Search for integrity versus 

despair 
Acceptance of self 
Diserigagemcht 
Rehearsal for death of spouse 



"It is perhaps !aie, but there 
are things I woujd like to do 
in the last half of my ife:" 

' Best tiiTie of Hie 



bellowing of feelings" and 
relatronships ^ • 
Spouse increasingly important 
Greater cdrhfori with self 
Review of accomplishments 
Eagerness to share everyday 

human joys Jind sorrows 
Family is important 
Death is a new presence 



.Sources: Chickering and-Havjghurst, 1981; Gould, 1972; LeHniari 

• Ntugancn, 1968; Shcchy, 1976; Wcathersby, 1978.1 
Source: Cross; 1981, pp: 174-175. 



ahdXcstcf. 1978; Lcvinson and others, 1974; McCoy, Ryan, and LictfHberg. 1978; 
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VVr arc hrgiiiMiiig to realize that retirement is not an unskilled 
pct uj)ati()i"*. The observation gi-ows iii iiieaiiirig as oiie^chvells upon it; 
l)eirig divorced, >viclowed, unemployed — hone of life's crises and pas- 
sages are unskilled occupations. Trained and available counselors 
jamiliai* with adult de\'el()pine4tt prol^lems, boblcs, and courses can help ' 
iumish lis with the skills and insiglus vs^ need to cope with life's 
(Ic-mands, and the cjommuiiiiy college iiHghf become in each community 
tlie agency, that can work in this vvay with all aduUs: ~ 
■ ' One a|)pealing notion is to replace the acl^^issions ojiy:e with -a 

/ iife skills cenier." Mhe lil'e skills ceiner would be staffed byiiidult coun- 

sehiig specialists ol^two kinds: Some would be expert in counseling with • 
those of a particular age; others w<;)u!d be e>vp^rienced in helping adull^ * 
wor k' with those^ei'ises that cart afflict iis at any age,''sUch as.jbblessriess*, 
or lK-rea\'emehi, or divorce. 

Our so( iolbgy of associations arid biir psychology of the life cycle 
(bine together. To (leal with bur crises, mariy bf us rieecl the^iefp of bur 
fellows,, the support o! biher rrieri arid "wbriieri whc) JiaviT^jeeri through 
w h ji i- w e a rt- e n ( I u r in g or u ri d e r t a k i ng o r w ho h a ve re s o u rc es o f i ri si gh t 
and training that thi:y will share with us. In almost every American 

- comnuinity, there are associations that can help us with our drinking, 
. our singleness, our searches for meaningful work, fcM* expression, or 
transcendence. And, often, ^as wc find the group that is organized 
around a life need, we jind also a small community, a community that 
hej])s us osercome the jeeiings oj* isolation, ioneliness, and despair that 
alHict so' rnany ol* us in nioderii Ainerica. 

Shaping the New ComitiUnity College 

The foriri the hew community college will take after it learns the 
sociology oi* its coiririniriity, incorporates the grbUps it finds, and 
designs new in.strumcnt.s .serving riieri arid worrieri of all ages is open 'to 
sjH cailatiori. i ^ 

rhe preserit buildings, rerribvcd as they rriay be from the vortex 
olvcominuniiy life, \yill eoiitiriue to be the right learriirig erivirori merit 
for Ihbse who\yarit to retreat frorri the riiaelstrom at tirries to wbridcr, 
rellect, and look Cjuietly at thcMr lives; for rriariy iri the cbrrimuriity, the 
community college campus will contin'ue to provide a secular rriorias- 
tery. The present curricular organizati/^n of small course packages — 
three hours a week foi" three credits — will continue to be* useful to those 

9 

adults who can only be, or want to be, part-time students, whose hegds 
jor associatioyi are met elsewhere, and wi^o want only competence in a 
*. skili» a motive to read and reflect, or a certificate or degree. 
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But tluMc Mc as inany of fiibre adults who would welcome ihc ■ 
opportunity to bcconic- part of an iritellcctual community on campus, i 
and rtic present mode of organizing the mass community college simply 
does not offer such a community to student^ in ihe arts and sciences: 
(There h often genuine community in the nursing and technology 
•departnienis, on the 'other • hand, vvhere ^masters; arid apprentices, 
united in their quest for skitl and service, becoirie all association rather ^ 
than simply .an audience for their teachers.) The commuftity college ^-^ . 
movehierit, then, must revive and take seriously the ide|'bf the cluster 
coHift', fhti ribtidri that the mass insntuijon can scaled to the size arid 
needs of huriiu-ri beings by dividing it into small learning companies of 
colleges. Under this plari, colleges woqld be created around a learning 
style, set of themes, a vocation^ or a cause, and the teachers arid 
stuQleriis would select themselves into the colleges that iri^eres^ them. 

fn every commuriity there are men and ^vomen, yobrig and old, 
wiioclciine themselves as writers — as poets, dramatists, no:!^lists, j^^^^^ ; 
nalist*. Our theory and practice of curriculuni allows our nursling 
students to join a community of riurses iriiriiedi^ely, while our poets 
are counseled to take two years of general- arid liberal education- 
perhaps with a course or two in poetry-and to "major" in poetry in.the 
senior college. Such an education thwarts the deepest rieeds of these 
studerits and pushes their search for identity and for mastery of their 
enUt to the outskirts of their lives -or at least to their after-college 
hours. If we were^o bring together our writer-teachers arid bur writer- 
studerits iri a curriculum that rnake^. writing the organizirig ceriter arid 
nrafjor field bf study, we should have more and better poets iri bur cbl- 
leges and bur larid arid mbre joy in learning. 

OihcM- possibilities crowd in: Why coa|d there not be a small St. 
John s Community Cbllege on*campus, for those who want a rigorous, 
prescribed, Socra'tic curriculum grounded on the great books? Or a 
Northenstern Commuriity Cbllege for those who want to ma^rry theory 
and practice, to work and 'study, to serve and learn? Or an Interna-^ 
tional Community College, for thbse iriteresled in culture, languag^,;>> 
and overseas work and study? The prbrriise bf cluster colleges is th^t 
they would bring de Tocqueville^ to the carilpUs: The comnmnity cof- 
lege could become a college of colleges, bf associations of men and :^ 
women in search of learning who also find cbriiriiUriibn and commanity: 

_ ' _ • _ < 

The Commapity eoHege and Distance Learning 

The term pedu^o^ refers to the instructibri bf children, as pedia- 
trics refers to their doctoring: It has been suggested that we Use the new 
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cciinagc andrag^ygy tc) rorci ti) the institution of" adults. ^Perhaps we are 
Unconirof table with thtr^wdrd, but "it makes the point: -We rnUst riot 
assume that ways of teachirig the ybu-rig are necessarily apt. for teachirig 
theireiders. If the community college prijies itself on its sirigle-rriiiided 
(Ic\'(>tic)ri to teachirig arid if the new cdriiriiuriity college iricreasirigly 
teaches acKiIts, :theri the corrimuriity college must become a leader in 
ihe development of thcV new -^ridragbgy. * 

^ince the life n^'eds of adults include bblig;xtions other than for- 
mal study and require th^ir presence regularly ar, places far from cam- 
piis- the new andragogy will have to liberate learning from the tyran- 
nies of time, and place. Tflp carnpas-boand, schedule-dominated, 
t 'achcr-centcrcd pedagogies of today will have to make way 'for oth^r 
vyays oNearning that can happen in other places, at other times, and 
with no teachers or with those who are not primariiy teachers but are 
willing tD shai e what' they know. ' . 

Recent efforts to revive and Update the did British tradition of the 
external degree have resulted in cfedit-by-examiriatibri arid degree-by- 
exLmnriatibri prbgrahls that allbvy adult studerits tb travel, work, or care 
for childreri while reading, writirig, arid preparing tb dertibristrate 
coriipeterice. The. Cburicil c ri -Accreditatiori of Experiential Learning 
(GAEL) has dcv^Ibped a set of tough-minded, practical strategiesTor 
assi^ssjng learning accfiilred by experience, and the GAEL body of 
practice is avaifable to any community college ihat chooses LQ Use it. 

The British Open University has spaYkcd the development of a* 
worldwide theory and^actice of "distance learning:'^ Distance learning 
uses carefully designed "home study materials, augnieated by well- 
produced radio and television programs; it uses the computer as well as 
tutors for the marking of papers and examinations submitted by 
students; and it incorporates regional centers (for those who want 
human tutoring) and yearly seminars to bring students together with 
teacliers. Many adults caririot leave home easily -—jTiothers with in- 
fants, for extiiflplc, or the ill — arid others are iri hospitals or pHsbris. 
Uriless we desigri prbgrarris that cari be serit tb the home or iristitutibri^ 
we deriy such adults the iristr^c^ibri arid the cbriipieierice they want ancf% 
rieed. Furtherriirre, the ricwer techriolbgies bf cable televisibri arid the 
micrbcbriiputcr suggest that we ran use the home or institution as learri- 
irig ceriters, with access through these and other techriolbgies tb Hve 
teachers and counselors. ' 

* Many American educators : are examining the Scandinavian - 
study circle movement as they look for styles of learning that adults find 
congenial. We hear that in Norway five hundred thousand people oi" a 
population of roar million are enrolled in study circles. A study circle is : 
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a small group bi atiuhs- iiH'nil)crs:oi a^^^^^ 

or a work groups who choose to m^»ct together regularly to study, to 
Vcacl^nd to discuss. The regional study circle authority, in the Norwe- 
gian scheme, undl-r\vrites most ot the cost of reading materials and of a 
ieuder, who is often not a trained tedcher. The grcAii> meets regularly at 
the homes of members or at a convenient meeting place tb talk, study, • 
arid, importantly: ro socialize: Study becomes part of ari adult sharing; j 
of gUod talk and,good times, organically connected to other rieeds of 
those who want to be with each other^ 

While Scandiriavia is receiving much attention now, for its public^ 
support of the study circle idea, it should be noted that study circles" ; 
have a long aiid'urihrdk^ri history in the United States. The Chautau- 
qua movement, under the leadership of William Ramey Harper, * 
created a national network of literary circles toward "tfie end of the last 
century, and a number of these are still iil existences; ths Great Books 
i-oundat^on has study circles iri huridreds of commuriines in the coun- 
t '/'u number of churches and synagogues have elabbr te m^hinery;;^ 
fdr^b^ creation of materials to supj^ort study circle networks; and such 
gioups as the League of Women Voters are sophisticated Users of. the 
sUiily circle fcr their purposes. Mahy adults iike to study this w^y. Can. 
the cbriimutiity college become the center of.the study circle riibvernerit 
in each rommunity, providing training^for leaders, helpipg to find arid 
develop niaterials, attaching the study cjrcle idea |o exist[ng„groups, 
and creatirig riew study circles when there is an evident rieed? 

Perhaps the riibst imaginaiive device of the new andragogy is riot 
the camera br the coriiputer but the "learning contract," which borrow^^ \ 
the ancient notion of the don or preceptor, renames him o^ her "m^ ' 
t^." and uses a writteri bilateral agreement between_mentor and stu- 
dent to record the goals, learriirig experiences, and methods of^evalu- 
ating a program of study desigried by the mentor and Student: The con- 
tract fells'the student what he br she agrees takccomplish, what to read 
and write, where to work (if work is part of the agreement), and what .^^ ^ 
evidence of learning- In the form of papers, records, pictures, arti- 1^ 
facts, oi studies -he or she is tb transmit tb the meritbf for judgment > 
arid credit: Armed with such a contract, some books arid papers, and 
perhaps some letters of introduction, the student cari study at hbme, in 
a rieighboring state, or make4ndla or England the classroom. The idea 
of the contract acknowledges that adults can learn while ribt urider the 
direct tutelage of the teacher, that the teacher can be a shaping iriflu- 
cncc everi if he of she is*not regularly before the student, and that the 
adult cari leafri frbrii the places, the things, the agencies, and the cul- 
tures of the wbfld. ^ . 
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V"!u'n c()il('scs Ijclirvrd tliai a map or two; some books *in the 
li.bra ^ * perhaps a rfu'juistry laboratory were essential to higher 
jeariiing, one Id imai^ine assembling un^cr one roof (or n scries ol' 
roofs on some dcres of land) all of the instruments bf learning and all of 
the teachers bjric niight need. Over the years," impelled by this ideal of* 
the campus as a s^lf-eoritained city of learning, we have built more ' 
buildings, f-erjL-ateciJlhbre labbratbries,^ arid purchased larger pieces of 
. equipriieht', alwayt trying to create a total eriyirorirrieht foriearriirig. In > 
recent years, mast of us iiavc seen the impossibility of that dream: The 
latest equipment l?K,sonietiihes too large, olteri too cxpcrisiye, arid is 
usually obsolete even as it is installed. And, riiore importantly, it now 
seems sensible to us to have adults preparing for life and career in the 
community, using the equipment and the environments of the comnlun- ' 
ity itself as their laboratories and the practitioners in those*environments 
as their teachers. Wl?y .simulate the hospital on campus for our nursing 
sHidenis when- there are real hospitals in the community? And why not 
u.se for other students real banks, real offices, or real computer centers? 
Increasingly, then, the cdmni unity itself is becoming the teacher. 

V "v, 

Cbriclusibri , 

' This chapter includes orily one of two themes that riiight ariiriiate 
eduational discpurse in the irtimcdiabe fijture arid riiight-iriform the riew 
community colleges we shall be building. Our theme here has been that 
oi community — the renewal of local community life in America arid the 
part that education can play in that renewal. The other theme is world— 
the need to include in the agenda of every community college ways iri 
which adultsPcan become open to the new global order that is emergirig 
ai.d ways in which to prepare them for work and citi»eriship in that 
global community: _ ^ • 

' ""There are tho.se who think that an education that celebrates 
cbiririiuriity~the small, the local, the neighborly — will breed provin- 
cials arid parochials rather thari the world citizens we now need, and 
there are thb.se who believe that bririgirig the world into the college cur- 
riculurii will deracinate bur studerits, riiake thcnl aliens^in their home 
towns, arid indifferent lb the clairiis bf the conlriiunity. But,' as John 
Dewey wrote, we cariribt love the rieighbor we have ribt setri if we do 
not love the rieighbor we see every day; that cbriipassibri, like charity, 
begins at horne and then overflows the borders of hbiriejb embrace the . 
strangers outside our door. The new community college will firid itself 
inevitably becoming a world college and finally, a "world cbmriiunity" 
college: . . ; 
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Seymour EskoA^^^ vf RovkiandjOommunity 

CoUege, is direatng a special projeci vf the Awmcan 
A ssociation af Commuhiiy and Junior Coiieges 
called ''Putting A rnerica Back to Work. " 



When coUahorative (^orts take n posUive orienidtion toward 
the future. from their inception, they have greater chances 
of success. 



Initiuting the CoUege-Communitj 
Gollnbomtive Process 

Lynn H WilMt 

•J 

The futurist Robert Theobald (1983) has observed that many profes- 
sionals in education lack the rTi|riirTiurri skills to initiate cooperative ven- 
tures within the cbrrirriuriity. Yet, while they lack the necessary skills, 
most college pirbfessibrials realize that cddpefative ventures with other 
local cornmuhity agencies ^re a worthy goal. There seems to be a reluc- 
tance to develop skills^nd competencies to initiate successful cbllege- 
community linkages. This reluctance stems riot frdrii a negative philo- 
sophical position but from the person's inner psychological needs for 
independence, control, recognition, arid expedience. Here are sorrie of 
the ways in which the hiddqn voices of college prbfessibrials rriight ver- 
balize their experiences and concerns regarding cooperative agreeriients: 

• "I usuaiiy get the short end of the stick." 

• "I wasn't involved at the design stage of the cooperative process." 

• "My t4me in fhe execution phase was never utilized effectively." 

• "Most of the coordinating meetings were long and borijig^" 

• "There seerned to be underlying premeeting agreements 
arilbrig the key cdllabdfatdfs." 

• "The whble prbject seemed to be a total waste of time and 
energy." , 

S, V._ Marli».rii_n.i,_VVV.X._P_dan(l (fA%.X Pf.s}KrtiHJP^X!^'!\*.I^^ Gm"P*: _._ iji 

Nrw OirrciicHis fur C(»ntinunity CollrKtrs. pc». 45. San Franrisco: Jossc> «», March 1984. 21 
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• "(ircdil ini llu* prcijoci's suct'oss \va>? ijot given to everyone." 

• "No one ever laid out belbreliaiul all of iHv steps we were 
going to go through to achieve our goal." 

xr\ m "it se(Mnc(i like we were in a ciark tunnel." 

'j'hrse arc typical iiuier voices of resistance; their sentiments ai'e ^ 
shared In lioth the iiiitial coMaliorators and others invited to join in 
later. '/rhese resistance p()ints can be.overcoine if a faiarc-basedjinkage 
process is iinpleniehtccl early in the collaboration. This process shocild 
be iinpleniented prior to .the traditibhal planning sequence of setting 
g()als, t^alnating strategy, arid jalaririihg aciibri 

The future-based strategy. (Liridamari arid Lippitt, 1979) pro- 
vides a similar starting point For all parlicijaarits arid utilizes the 
person's internal feelings of resistance as part of the iriitial data base. 
Tlic futuring process helps to swing the parliciparils' focusiirbrii vhe past 
an(i [present to thr future. The central goal of the futuring strategy, iri 
tact, IS to get collaborators to agree on a cbricrctc image of the 
future cooperative venture. Once this has been accomplished the tradi- 
tional planning process can begin. Figure i depicts the major activities 
iri the futuring-planning process and also displays a pie diagram of the 
ariiburit bf tirile allocated to futuring and to planning. 

Orice the cbllabbratbrs havb agreed to use the fa to re-based stra- 
tegy, its participatbry desigrijirbcess, built on sound social psychologi- 
cal principles (Rothman, 1974; Rbthrilari and bthers, 1976) and good 
meeting processes (Schindler-Raiririiari arid Lippitt, 1975), will result 
in a strong consensus arid cbrrirriitmerit for iriteragericy cdbperatibn. 

The mcidel for developing cbllabbratiori advocated in tWs chap- 
ter has been drawn largely from the wStings arid semiriars bf Dr. Rbri 
L^ippitt, professor emeritus at the University of Michigan. Lippitt'^ 
strategy has been distilled into a six-step model, which, if followed, will 
resuk in successful and productive linkages between cbriiriiuriity cbl- 
leges and local community interest groups. The six steps iri this process 
arc: (1) recruiting the right people, (2) creating a common data base, 
(3) imaging a cooperative veriture, (t) prioritizing, (5) integrating, and 
(6) plaririirig action. It is also possible to modify steps four, five, and six 
tb take iritb account goal definition and the importance ofgoal hiatus — 
that is, the gap betweeri the aspirations and the achievement levels of 
current irislilutibrial gbals (Mar^brnna and Kuhns, 1975). 

Recruiting the Right People 

The first phase in the process centers bri firidirig the fight people 
through the nomination of volunteers. Too bfteri btgariizatibris appbirit 




or elect people to ebmmittees, which creates the wrong state of mind for 
the cbrrirriittee rrierrlber. The most important motivator in a coopera- 
tive venture is the iridividuars p>ersbrial cbmmitmeht. This personal 
commitment will result in the release b f extrab rdihary creative energies 
throughout the entire process. ■ - — _ - 

A successful strategy for finding the right people is tb ask a v^iri- 
ety of informed members of the collaborative groups to name iridivid- 
uals in their organization or community group wh^o play key or influ- 
ential roles: Very quickly, the initiator or facilitator of the cooperative 
process wiil find that certain individuals are mentioned or identified 
multiple times. Once this nominating information has been collected 
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aiui presented to tfic |)t)ieiuial participant, or she is inclined to say 
yes and also to feel positive about* participation. 

The key steps in this phase of the process include the following: 

1. beterniine the general topic for collaboration/ 

2. Gather a smaii group to help in eliciting nominations for the 
cbllabbrative process. 

'3. Ask various people who they think would 43e interested in 

yybrking on the project. 
4. Pool the hbinihatibri data and designate the most appropri- 

. ate person to contact those ribmiriated. 
5j Initiate -a general irivitatibh for interested volunteers. 
.6. Call a short niecting of those cbhimitted. 
7. Discuss the general design and responsibilities for the prb- 

ccss. - 
8*: Designate "one location and one time for a cbllaborative 
/ ibrum: . 

Creating a Cdmition Data Base 

Once the first step is accomplished the focus of energy is on 
developing and executing a bhe-shbt meeting where ail participants are 
equally^ihvblved arid share the sariie futUring arid planning experi- 
ences. The first activity iri the brie-shot riieetirig is to develop a common 
data base. _ _ " - 

There are a number of cHective strategies for creatirig a cbriiriibri 
base among peopl£_recruitecL to the forum. .One bf the riibst powerful . 
and elTective strategies is to utilize the brainstprmin^ techriique. Irii- 
tially, part»cipants in the process should be asked to brairistbrrii about 
successful and unseccessful cooperative ventures iri the past iri which 
they have been involved: These views should be posted on riewspririt. 

Once this retrospective brainstorming has occurred, th*e next 
step in developing a common data base is to ask thesc\participants to 
identify the key events, trends, and developments (ETDs) that are car- 
reritly occurring within their organization or their conrimunity group. 
As part af this prbcess, participants should discuss the significant 
trerids bccurririg iri sbciety as a whole. Then, by brainstorming about 
these data^ the grbijp cari arrive at cbhbrerit staterilerits that express the 
key events^ trends^ arid developrrierits iri the 'Special-interest organiza- 
tion in which the cobperatiye veriture is tb take place. These ETDs 
should be posted on riewspririt^ arid all participarits shbUld read arid 
discuss the data. _ * . 

The key steps in this process, then,, iriclude the fbllbwirig: 
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1. Plan and organize the one-shot meeting. 

2. Mix group members in small four- of five-member bfain- 
stbrmirig groups. / 

3. Present sbitie general events, trends, arid develdpriierits 
occurring throughbut society at thi/s tiriie arid have the 

' groups discuss. ^ 7 

5^ Cpriduct sriiall-grbup ETD brairistOTmiri£ sessibris. 

5. Discuss and crystallize the significarit ETDs from step fotir. 

6. Post and read all ETDs. 

Imaging the Gooperdtive Venture 

• ^ ; 

The next major activity initiating an effective cooperative pro- 
cess is to ask the participants to visualize what might be accomplished 
one year hence. Then, when the participants have pUtthemselves "iritb 
the future," they should report what pleases them about their accbrii- 
plish merit. This process takes the* cbllabbratbrs but bf the preserit arid 
creates a pbsitive rifibtivatibri fbf each bf therii, sirice they have beguri to 
thirik positively arid creatively abbut the future. 

This iriiagirig process can be accbririplished either iri a group 
brairistbrriiirig session or bri ari individual basi^, utilizing the ETD 
Vinforriiatibri that was generated during the ddta base phase. After all of 
the positive aspects of the future, images have been recorHed on news- 
print, this list should be reviewed by everybody. The next step will be 
to select a priority irpage on which the group can focus. 

The key steps in this phase of the process include the following: 

1 : Ericbufage partidpa^^ as an^mage innfh¥' 

future (one year ahead). 

- 2. Record via brainstormSng the positive feelings and ideas that 

the participajits have about their image being accomplished. 

3. EricbUfage pafticiparits tb be reality-bfierited arid cbricrcte 
iri rcpbrtirig their iriiage ideas. 

4. Have everyQrie>rt?view all bf the pibsted data. 

— _ _ _ _ .'ii ■ ... 
Prioritizing 

The group facilitator will find that a large number of creative 
future images were developed during the imaging phase of the process; 
The next important activity is to determine which of these future im- 
ages are feasible and are of most interest to the participants. The 
prioritizing process shcK^|djitiHze two or three key feasibility tests^that 
the future image must pasS in this phase, the group is working toward 
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agreement on one t)r *wo images^ For example, key fcasibility test ques- 
tions may concern the likelihood of sUtcessful accomplishment, the cost 
to implement, the probability^ of obtaining sanction from higher 
authoruies, the degree of innovativeriess,"bf the Hkefthood of involving 
^ other key resource people in the special-interest group to vs^ork on the 
particular activity: 

Once there has been group agreement bri twb or three feasibility 
criteria, /rach member should then vote forjvv'o br three bf::t^e images 
that were;generated in the imaging phase. This Will result in a drastic 
shrinkage of the number of future images. At this pbirit, the group 
should dbublecheck the relationship of the proposed future images to 
the_ current iriajbr goals of the institution, Martoraha and Kuhris 
(1975, 1978) suggest. Efping this increases the likelihood that actions tb 
be decided upbn later in the moders appHcation will bear meaningfully 
on goals of the highest priority in the institution. The last step in the 
prioritization is to have the individual^ vote by checking off the particu- 
lar image ^to wh^ch they personalhy: would like to commit time and 
energy to accomplish. f ^ \\ 

^ The ijey steps in this process include the following: 
9 .\, Brainstorm feasibility criteria, 
' 2. Select two or three criteria. 

3. Assess through discussion the feasibility of each image. 

4. Vote on images on which participants like tb wbrk. 

z ' ^ 
_ ^ _ t ^_ 

Integrating Images in a. Scenario, 

r After th^e v^aribUs future images have been prioritized and agre^ed, 

upon, the group needs tb pull together the fmag^ fragments into cpher- 
' ent pictures of the futUre activity that will bi^come the gioup's collabo- 
rative undertaking. In bther words, one or two people should take t^he 
image fragments from the preceding step and write a statement of them 

t that is concrete; this statement becomes a future scenario. Thescenario 
should specify an outcome as well as a target date for completi^Dn. 
These statements then form the basis for an action plan, as Figure j 
indicates: The more specific and realistic the future scenarios, the bet- 
ter the planning process will be -and the greater the likelihood of 
accomplishing the plan: ' : 

^ Another alternative in the integration, phase wbuld be tb write 

traditibrial- gbalo and objectives statements. Here again, it is impbrtant 
to note that the level to which an institution's goals are aspirec^rid the 
level to which they are achieved vary (Martorana and Kuhns, 1975); 
the consequent hiatUs is an important factor toj take into account in 
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long-range plan hi rig. The resulting goal statements feed into the first ^ 
steps iri^^the traditibrial plaririirig process ^ 

The key steps in this phase, then, iriclude the following. 
1 . Bring together the image ideas arid cqllapse therri iritd a 

limited number. ^ . 

2: Designate one or two people to write a cbjierent statemerit 
_ describing the future image (or goal) with ar set of features 
(or scenarios) describing more specific elements of the; goal. 
V . 

Action Planning , 

t 

The firikl m^dr activity is the action planning. Using the inte- 
grated statements arid sceriaribs frbrii the previous step, the group per- 
forriis a force-field arialysis. A force-field analysis (Lewiri, 1947) 
attempts tb ideritify the barriers ancl suppbrt forces tHat are at work in 
ariy charige activity £see Figure 2 for ari exarriple). Orice the force-field 
analysis has been brairistbrrried by the eritire group, a discussibri 
should be held to ideritify the one or twb suppbrtirig forces arid the brie 
or two key restraining forces bri which the grbup feels they cari wbrk. 
These key supporting and resisting forces: then become the basis for 
specific activity planning. 

Next, the group should brainstorm the first steps for desiliiig 
with thes^ supporting and resisting forces. When joined with an 
analysis of hiatus between aspiration and achievement levels of current 
institutional goals, this brainstorrning generates a very specific list of 

Figure 2. Force-Field Analysis of Gooperative State 

Grant for Unemployed Workers ~ ; 

Banins or Peststances to Activity Supports or Resources fo r Aclivtty 

Who will administer the grant? 

Wc wori*f agree on project 
procedures. 

We may do more work than bthef 
agency. 

Dur agency has had track record 
wjth state funding agency. 

Community doesn't ha> e many new 
Jobs: ' - 



Funding agency favors maltiparty 
application. ^ 

; , _ ¥ 

Our pooled strengths predict project 
effectiveness. 

We can divide up the work of writing 
grant. 

We can develop political pressure to 
obtain funding. . 

One agency has great volunteer 
network. 
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activific.s that, tfirough tlurir accomplishment, will ensure progress 
luward acconiplishing the future i'Tiage goal outlined earlier. 

At this point, task forces shouiW be organized around key ac^v- 
itic\^. Tllese volunteer task forces must be given adequate resources and 
supp^'ort so that they can carry out their specific plans. It is importantjn 
action plaririirig to identify rewards for the group. Another jmportant 
feature at this stage is to identify srnail incremental steps so that people 
have a feeling of pibgress. Also, feedback mechanisms should be indi- 
cated so that change arid progress are recorded and disseminated once 
the activity has been initiated. 

The key s^eps jri this firiai.phase of thecprbcess iriclude the follow- 
ing: ^ . . 
' 1. Conduct a force-field brainstbrmirig sessibri. 

2; Identify one or tv^o key restraining urid one or two key sup- 

. . porting forces. 

3. Brainstorm key start-up activities to overcome the issues in 
step two. 

4. Pull together this -activity list and sequence in a -timeline 
organized from the first activity pbssible to do to the last 

y pbssible. 

5. Idcritify appropriate rewards and feedback at various steps 
in the activity list frbrii step four. 

6. Cbnduct a great celebratibri for whole group because you 
have completed all the tasks of the rpllabbrative foruml 

Gonclusion ' 

(3ollcgcs can link successfully with local cbmrriuriity interest, 

groups. The model presented in this chapter rests basically bri Lipfjitt's 
strategies as outlined In this six-phase collaborative process, but^rribdi- 
fications that bring in other theoretical approaches are pbssible arid 
sortie are suggested here: These six phases will result not only in a 
group feeling of ownership but also in Providing an activity that is 
iriribvative and futuriistic in addition to •'being feasible and reaHstic. 

The tasks involved in implementing the basic mode] include: 
cbriductirig a ribrriiriatibri prbceiss for participation, identifying a com- 
mon scttirig where a tbbperative meeting can occur, struGturing the 
meeting proc<^ss sb it rrieets the criteria of a gpbd meeting format,^ con- 
ducting brairistbrrriirig sessibris, cbriductirig a future-imaging process, 
writing future sceriaribs, cbriductirig a force field analysis, planning . 
activities with task forces, arid ideritifyirig rewards arid feedback 
mechanisms. ^ • . 
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Community -relattd education involves iolleges in the 
social struggles of their constituencies, in the renegotiations 
of accepted roles and practices^ and it creates the setting 
for challenging programs: ' : _ 



Working with Communities 
as Centers of \ 
Speeial-rntefest Groups 

John Hyland 



The participatidri of pbstsecbridary educatibrial iristitutibris in 
cbrrirriuriity-based_prb^rams is a challenge. It irivblves risk, arnbiguity, 
a n d u ncG rta i ri t y . -It offers -t he- oppbrtu ni ty^ to- reachrpebplep frequently ^ 
adults, who are usually nbt reachdd by traditibnal on-carnpus pro- 
grams. It Fosters change in the participating institutions. Both the 
rewards and the problenns are greater than -the usual campus-based '^ 
programs, it is not an e^sy or uncomplicated panacea for the problem 
of failing enrollments among the ^traditional college-age population. 

The focus of this chapter is on the organized aspect of cornmunity- 
based educational programs— that is, how these programs can deal 
with communities as centers of organized ethnic, racial, religious, 
social, and cultural groups which are looked at as "special-interest 
groups." This approach tp community- based edacatidri'is riot to be 
cbrifused with programs that have brpUght people tbgether through a^ 
shbtguri recruiting effort. Rather, this approach is based bri working 
.with already brgariiized groups who riegptiate a prbgrarn ^ith the col- 
lege or who respbrid tb a prbgrarn bfferirig as an brgahized constituency. 

. \ \ 

Nrw l)iri-( tion» for Cnnntiunity Ci>Ilri{i-s. nn. 45. 5anyranciic(>:JoaMry*Bais. March 1984.- >;7:v ^1 
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■fhc program can take place oh caiiipus as well as oHV&at when com- 
munity groups connect with higher education instittitions in an orga^ 
nized way!^ the result often is "on-site" education- that is, education in 
the coiiimunity. ' ; 

This chapter advocates such^an approach (under certain condi- 
tions) and points out elements that lostcr or prevent its success. Let us- 
be^in with ail image or scene: 

The scene is of a forest, a meadow; and another forest. One 
tortst is inhabited by various tribes- special-interest grcDups or corri- 
-nmnitics based bri ethnicity, class, religion, or culture. On the other 
side of the meadow, in the other forest, are other tribes - higher educa- 
tion institutions. The meadow is the open area, a kind of "no man's 
land," undefined, an area to be negotiated. ' 

The tribes of each forest,, while not homogeneous, have 
devclopeci a general consensus about reality. .They have constructed 
ami csiiiblished their own taken-for-i^arited worlds, routines, tradi- 
tions, and myths. In each forest the tribes are stratified; they contend 
\vith each otlicr for the good things of their world; they cooperate and 

coinpetc.* - ■ _ u 

These two sets of groups haw! heard of each other; they have 
even had some contact in the past. Increasingly now^ for a variety of 
reasons on both sides, they are sending scouts and official repre.oHta-- 
lives out into the hieadow to negotiate joint ventures. From the point oX 
view of the Higher education insdtutions, this is an attempt to "connect 

with the commuriity." ^ j _ 

The focus in this chapter is on the encounter in the meadow — 
that is, on the negotiations, the organizing of working relationships. 
The hlUjor pi^trrtiise is that it is impc^rtmt not to assume too^ much, not 
to become "ethnocentric," not to assume that one's own agenda \s ihe 
agenda. In such. cooperative ventures, jtewer, money, and status must, 
all be negotiated; there will be some cooperation, some conflict, and 
the likelihood of Gprnpromise and cooperatibri, It is important for both 
groups to recognize that these elements will be present in varying 
degrees, that this does not mean that the negotiatibris will not be fruit- 
fuf, but\hat there wjjl be trade-offs, exchanges, benefits on both sides, 
as well as disappointmehts, frustrations, and failures. The eric(?unter in 
the meadbw is risky, exciting, and worthwhile. 

LaGuardia Community eoHegeJGity University of New York) 
recehdy celebrated its tentht anniversary! Since it is a famiHar "tribe/ 
its experience will serve as a rn^jor source of examples - not necessarily 
exemplary models. From the beginning, LaGuardia jias been involved 
in a series of community-related arid sometimes community-based pro- 
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grams, 'riic stiulriils in the proi^rams have been members of special- 
• interest groups. Often they came to the coiicgc (or the college wertt out 
and vviorked with them)^ as an organized group, distinct from the 
general student body who came as a mass of individuals: Frequently, 
tliese programs have involved hegotiatiDn.s for modifying the general 
educational program, for tailoring new forms of higher education tp'the 
partictilar need.s of these special-interest groups. 

Among the most significant pfpgrams with specfal-iriterest 
groUp.s were: ( 1) the'Educatibri Assbciatibri prbgr.arh for schbbl para- 
professiohal.s, arranged with the Board of Educatibri and the United 
Federatibri of Teachers; (2) the veteia^s pirbgram, irivblyirig the ^ 
Veterans Adrriihislratibh; (3) p)risbner programs, with and at . the 
Queens House of Detention; (4) Project Impact, an eighteen-credit 
program for community leadership, with three community organiza- 
tions; (5) the program at District (Souncil 37 (the New York Gity muni- 
cipal workers union); ((3) the program at Solidaridad Humana, a com- 
munity organization in the lower east side of Manhattan; (7)»^the pro- 
gram at the National Congress of Neighborhood Women in Brooklyn; 
^ (8) the cbrrimunity history project run out of thc;^ Social Science Depart- 
rherit and reaching into many neighborhoods; (9) the small-bUsiness 
training prograrri for recent immi^rantSj taught in Spanish arid Greek 
at riearby^cbrrirriuriity ceriters; arid (10) the farriily daycare trairiirig pro- 
grarri, which rari cc5urses arid workshops all bver Ne>A/ York City. 

Cbriccptual Frariiework ^ ^ ^ 

In order to extract meaning from this wealth of experience, com- 
munity education can benefit from several theoretical perspectives. 
The work of .Randall Collins (1975," 1979) has provided an overall 
social context for examining the relations of college and community. 
Collins stresses stratification, organization, and conflict. Groups are ip 
unequal positions in society: They organize in order to struggle for 
what they consider the good things of life. Education, oflfering* knowl- 
edge, skills, arid credentials, is a resource in that struggle. Cbririectirig 
college arid cbrririiUriity, then, is riot orily ari edUcatibrial enterprise but 
also a political, ecbribrriic, arid cultural brie. ^ " 

Abbutthirtyyearsago, Geo rge S i m riie L( 1 9 5 5 ) p re se ri ted se ye ral 
pertirieril insights iri ari essay, "The VVeb of Group Affiliatibris." Sirri- 
riiel pbirited out that each persbri is uriique iri his br her cbrribiriatibri bf 
group affiliations and that, because the same person belb_ngs_tb rriariy 
groups, he or she stands "at the inlersectiori of social circles.** This idea 
indicates how a person may be approached from several Angles — for 
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o.vaihpjcs on the basis class, religion, ethnicity, or calture-and thus 
how, the same population can give rise to several speciabjnterest 
groups. It also points out that several agendas,. sometinies confiictiijg, 
may be in 'bpe'ration among arid withiri the groups at any timq. _ 

Simmel developed Jrbm this riotibri of iritersectirig sbcial circles > 
the idea of cross pressures ^ These arise frbril the fact that, in the cornplex 
modern world, the "social circles" of each persbri are riot concentric 
(and thus in some mutually reinforcing relation) but are ?)rieri jUxta- ■ 
posed and only partially overlapping. . _ 

Paul Lazarsfeld an^ colleagues (Berelsbn and others, 1954; 
Lazarsfeld arid others, 1968) developed this concept bf cross pressures 
Further by applyirig it to ih^ study of voting behavior "By cross pres- 
.sures we meari the conflicts and inconsistencies among the factors' 
which influence voter decision. . . In other words, cross pressures upoa 
the voter drive hirii iri opposite directions" (Lazarsfeld arid others^ 
1968, p. 53). Thus, cross pres^res are seeri as arising from various 
affiliations (such as religious, bccuj3atibriall, or geographic) and are pre- 
sented as placing one in a "jaredicamerit." • • . 

In terms of the college conriectirig with the cdrilrilUriity, Simmel 
and bazarsield indicate iiow, on the one harid, people may be ap- 
proached^ recruited, or organized from rn^iriy arigles bP the basis *bf 
their many affiliations or identifications and how, bri the other harid, 
their many affiliations are likely to spark various conflicts.^ 

Philip Selznick's(l§49; 1957) work on organizations and Burtbri 
Clark's (1956, 1960) elaboration of it in the area of education are 
extreriiely helpful in understanding the college-community cbnnectibri._ 
Selzriick stresses the importance of the forrriation and maintenance of « 
an institution's **brgariizatidrial character.*' Organizational character is 
expressed in the.distirictive cbrilpetencies of the institation, in what it 
can and cannot do. Selzriick arid Clark both point out that adaptation . • 
to the environment is essential tb any brgariism. However,.adaptation 
must be carried out in such a way as to avoid brgariiz^tidrial surrender 
or co-optation. Clark, in his study of adult educatibri iri California, 
emphasized that this education was becbrhirig sb adapitive to the 
demands of external agencies and pbpulatibris that it risked having no - 
center, no distinctive competence, and so as very vulrierable. This 
le.s.son about adaptation and vulnerability is an impcrtarit brie for both 
cblleges and community groups in the context of riqgbtiatibris. 

Crtitical Issues . " 

A^airist tlie background of these more thedretical points, several 
key practical i'ssUes stand out. A central question is: How are the 
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iiiatcriiil aiui iiUal iiiU'rc.st.s of both the cdijege and the commun'ty 
group to be hcgbtiatcd to bring about a fruitful synthesis? Negotiation 
is a political process; it is about power. What elements in the final 
hcgoiiaiing agenda will be irpm the agenda of the cbllege arid what will 
be iroin that of the cbrrimuriity group? Ari additional cbriiplicatirig fac- 
tor IS thai there are both institutional agendas and the persbrial, ideblb- 
gical agendas of the individuals who represent each side. A dean arid a 
community organization director, for example, may agree on a prb- 
' gram in principle, bat the daily details will be negotiated by a faculty 
member and a staff person: Personal chemistry becomes important at 
that point. 

A great deal depends on the definition of the coUegc-commanity 
rt'latioHship iri the cboperative venture and of the roies involved. Mak- 
ing a distirictlbri beCweeri the formal arrangements and official doctrine 
uii the brie harid arid the irifbrrtlal processes and operative perceptions 
on the other harid is useful. Are cbj lege arid community formally part- 
ners and iriforrrially adversaries? Are cbllege faculty arid the special- 
interest group's staff colleagues or cbriipetitbrs? 

Recognition of the possibility bf cbriflictirig ageridas arid iriter- 
csts leads to the importance of establishing early precise assuriiptibris, 
expectations, and limitations. What is negotiable? Are admissions poli- , 
cics negotiabie? Are courses negotiable? Are modes of instruction 
negotiable? Is staffing negotiable? Are grading procedures negotiable? 

The positive side of these negotiations Is the learning that takes 
piace through cbiallenge. Many of our cherished traditions or habits are 
I uiifrorited and questioned by people whp have a different world view. 
We are forced to reexamine curriculum^, materials, pedagogy: The 
charige bf physical setting through an off-campus program can be a 
source' bfiiew arid valuable information. Students, especially adults go- 
ing to cbllege alter rriariy years away from school, may be more com- 
fortable arid butspbkeri iri the rriidst bf neighbors or friends on their 
own physical nurf. 

Learning from Exfjeriehce with the National 
Congress of Neighborhood Women 

Several years ago I was teaching an introductory coursc_i_ri_s_ocial 
science with the Natioricd iSongress of Neighborhood Women (NCNW) 
in Brooklyn: The class was held in a meeting roor.i in the Swinging Six- 
tie.s Senior Citizens' Center: One day I arrived for class to find the 
iritexsec^ion blocked off by the police depart^ment. In the middle of the 
intersection was a table surrounded by a group of women w[th petl- 
tibn.s. Among theni were several pL^y students. They had received 
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notice that morning of a change in eligibilUy standards for the daycare 
center that they used: They would be ineligible according to the new 
criteria, and they were protesting. ' i_ _ 

When I went to class, a delegation of these students prbpbsecl 
that class be canceled so that all the students could participate in the 
protest. They justified this proposal with the claim that the NGNW coL--. 
lege prbgranf was special, that it was meant to provide more than aca- 
demic abstractions, that it was to be education that had direct appli- 
cation in the lives of thcr people. Oii the other hand, there were also stu- 
. dents in the class, largely riot affected by the daycare crisis, who felt 
they had v^aited a long time to go to college .and wl^ did not want to 
nnss a class. Supporting the^activist' students were the staff* members of 
the organization who had a cbmmuriity activist dnentatibn and who 
were critical of "traditional" academjc educatibri. It was a rich example 
of the negotlateci-quality of rhe definition of the learning situation; it 
.shows the interplay of multiple affiliations, agendas, interests, and 
crciss pressures. . . 

In a siniiiar vein, another event indicated the presence of special- 
interest groups within the special-interest group. NCNW defined itself 
as feminist, working ciass, and multiethnic^ The main ethnic groups 
were Italian, Polish, Irish, Puerto Rican, and Black. A colleagtie had 
chosen ITie Urban ViUagers, a study of an itaiian-American neigh- 
borhood in Boston Avritteh by Herbert Gans (1962), as the main read- 
ing for a cour.se. Three days before the course began, a delegation of 
NCNW staff" and students came to a faculty planning meeting to voice 
their concerns. Some students were bpjDosed to the book because they 
saw it as part of the "Italianizatibh" bf the program: Th^ 
held in the Italian sector of tTie neighborhood, ii^ a facility corttrolled by 
an Italian block association, by a college named after an Italian, and 
now a book was being used that continued the focus bri Italians. To the 
faculty it was an extraordinary perception, but it did reveal the power 
struggles existing within the community. 

VVorking with NiENW was a powerful learning exjaerierice. It 
contained some of the best and the worst aspects of cbmmuriity-based 
programs. The organization enabled many women to go tb college who 
vvbiild riot have been able to go under u^ual circumstances. Many bf 
■ the wbriieri weie excellent students who helped make the classes excit- 
ing. The prbgi arri opened up new opportunities for many of the partici- 
pants, arid the college was provided x-.ith a bloc of eighty students 
without havii,^' to recrUit. There was a cohesiveness to the group, 
despite its iiiternal divisibris, arid a built-in support system for the 
students. NCNW generated a great deal bf publicity and visibility for 
Itself and, a.s a by-product, for .the college. « 

< 



Bcrausf oi ihc- idt oloj^y of the organization and its staff composi- 
tion; negotiation was sometimes carried to an extreme and trust was 
sometimes lacking. NCNW saw itseif as an agency for social change,' 
Vombutting the inequalities connected with class, gender, and ethnic- 
ity. It had an advocacy style that sometimes made potential allies into 
adversaries. Its interests as a community organization sometimes 
conflicted with its role as an cducalidrial agency. It very much had its 
own agenda into which It tried to fit LaGuardik. 

Through this pirbgram, LJaGUardia's faculty members were 
jhiide more aware of the piroblems of the adult student, es|>ecially of the 
juggling of college, family, cbmmiihity, arid work respdrisibilities. 
They experienced the cross jDressur«s of riiairitairiirig acaderiiic stari- 
dards (a pressure stemming from their supervisors at the college) arid of 
adapting to ah "innovative, special" program (a pressure cbriiirig frbrii 
the community organization). 

Cbmpafing the NCNW Prdgfam with 0thef Progfams 

It is useful to compare the otjicr special-interest group programs 
witljr*'i|gNVy: They have usually been considered more successful by 
many Administrators and facuity, at least in th^ sense that they have 
involvra less negotiating and less conflict: With the Education Asso- 
ciatibri program, the college provided sections of traditional courses 
arid sonic iriribvativc courses at convenient times: With the veterans 
prjDgrarii, the cbllege prbvided cbUrses arid counseling. With the prison 
prograrii, Project Iriipact, aria District CbUricil 37^ the college provided 
courses at the site of the special-iriterest g^ 

Overall, these jDrograms had ageridas that cbmcided riibfe closely 
with what the college was used to doing than the NCNW program, arid 
these groups were rnore accepting of the college's authority in the area 
of higher ^Ptiucation. They were less interested in challerigirig arid 
changing, the college and more focused on getting what 'the college 
could offer. However, even in these programs, there were conflicts and 
accommodations: The union became involved, for example, when its 
members as students complained of excessive work and strict grading. 
Students in special-interest group pfograms often,have advocates that 
students in regular prograins do not have. _ __ 

Iri the prison program, intervention by a third party, the 
Cbrrectibri Depaftrilcrit staff, played a feverse role. The college sought 
bptiriial cbriditibris fbr security. For example, it was necess?if*y to 
arrange a schedule bf classes that wbUld take into accbUrit prison meal 
times,'security checks, arid trips tb court. Faculty were required to at- 
tend ari orieritatidn sessibri giveri by the Cbrrectjbri Department staff 
that emphasized security precautibris. There was cbricerri that prisbri 
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guards wbiiid be hostile to prisoner^ who were receiving educational 
bpportiinities riot available 16 therii. There were questions regarding 
p)rerequisites: Sirice prisoners would riot be cdnlpletirig the whole degree 
program while in that particular deteritibri hbUse, there were requests 
to waive prerequ'isites so that the prisbriers riiight be able to take the- 
courses that interested them. Prison staff riieriibers were cbricerried that 
material that encouraged prisoner discbritent br urirest be excluded 
from course materials. Different priorities led again, at times, tb cbri- 
flict, negotiationy ^nd aocommodation. In a sense, the college had 
-learned through the NGNW experience to accept its ov^n limitatibns 
and to recognize the degree of flexibility and the capacity for iriribva- 
tion that existed within its staff and in the total social environment. 

Two other groups are sometimes involved in the negotiations 
between community and coilege. One is the goverrimem through its 
educatibrial iigencies. LaGuardia and NCNW, for example, parted 
cbrfipiihy wheri the New Ydrkt State Education Department passed 
regulatibris liriiitirig the riunibier of courses that could be offered off 
campus. The cducatibri departrinerit clainled to be reacting against 
some institutions that were usirig diluted ofl-cariipus programs to bol- 
ster student enrollment, Wheri LaGuardia started to cbrifbrrii to the 
new regulations, NCNW charged that ii was betrayirig its original 
commitment and shifted its program to Empire State -Cbllege, State 
University of New York. Similarly, federal regulatibris arid apprbpria- 
tions can set limits to the college-community connection. 

Funding sources, pviblic and private, also influence the riegbtia- 
tions. The small-business training progSm for recent immigrants had 
two agendas. The college*'- jLi:u the community's agenda was focused bn 
skills (br people interested or involved in small businesses. The funding 
sburce's interest was mainly in the teaching of English as a second lan- 
. guage. The program had to be worked out so that both sets of goals 

* c ould be satisfied. * 

Iri the ribricredit area, jhe community history program at 
LaGuardia starids as a hbpefuf example. Beginning with an academic, 
course in ncighbbrhbod history, the program allowed social science fac- 
ulty members^tb establish cbririectibris through students and community- 
involved staff with a wideriirig rietwbrk bf cbmmuni^ty organrzatipns, 
especially senior citizens^ ceriters .arid rieighbbrhbbd history asso- 
ciations. A planning grant and tv^b iriipferiieritatibri grants from the 
National Endov^ment for the Huriiariities has sujppbrted the program 
for four years. Local; residents 'participate by sharirig fariiily phbtb- 
grapfisafM^duraSients and by being interviev^ed for bral histbries. Fac- 
ulty and residents have produced three community history caleridars 
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and numerous exhibits in churches, banks, and factories, bri subway 
platforms, at street fairs, arid in taverns: Some of this material is now 
beirig developed iritb the Queens Cburity Hictbrical Archives. In this 
prbgrarii, the fit between the prbject's agenda and the community's has 
been so clbse that cbriflicts have been almost ribriexisterit. 

In all bf these programs^ both credit arid noncredit, the social 
science department has played a major curriculum and staffing role, 
partly because of the content of its disciplines and partly because of the 
community orientation of its faculty. Administratively, taGuardia's 
Division of Continuing Education has had th.e major responsibility. In 
general, this arrangement has worked well enough, although at times 
program administrators and academic faculty have had to go through 
the conflict-negotiation-accommddatidn process therilselves. 

Influence of the Iristitutidri's Orieritatiori 

3"he bvefall ijistitutibrial climate is also an imjDbrtarit Jactor in 
cbmriiuriity-based jDrbgrams. Duririg the first five years of LaGuardia's 
existence, there was a great eriiphasis bri service to the cpmriiiiriity in 
ari iriribvative way^ It was in the college's iriterests to expand its student 
erirbllment on all fronts, to be flexible, to make riew arrangements. As 
a new iristitutibri, there was little or no tradition, wnich^ometimes acts 
as a constraint. In fact, the college was attempting to make innovative 
community service a central part of its tradition. 

In 1975~i976, the national fiscal crisis hit New York City an full 
force: In this climate, co'Smunity programs were threatened because of 
cutbacks, but they were also especially valued if they were funded by 
other than tax-levy money. Grant support helped compensate for the 
cutbacks. 

In recent years, while the ddbrilsday atrildsphere has passed,^ 
there has beeri the cloud of "plariried shrinkage" for all New Ybrk City 
services. This has led to greater atteritibri tb the liriiitaribris bf the cbl- 
lege's capacity tb resjDbrid. Gbmriiuhity prbgrariis are stilf valued_ arid 
suppbrted but wTtlTTribre careful days bf the "blue sky" are 

gbrie, at least for the tiriie^beirig. Good iriteritibris have been replaced 
by cbst-beriefit analyses. This eleriierit bf the iristitutibrial cliriiate — its 
stage bf deyelbpmerit iri relatibri tb the larger sbcibecbripriiic structures 
and prbcesses — is ari iriipbrtarit consideration iri planning cbllege- 
cbmriiuriity veritures. _ - 

The fact that LaGuardia is a cooperative education college has 
also been helpful to its community orientation. Full-time day students 
serve three internships with companies or agencies as part of their 
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academic prognun: rhis flow between internship arid classroom aids in 
providing an outward ttin^st to prbgram develbprrierit arid sensitizes 
staff to educational possibilities In the private sector arid iri the work- 
place as a whole. , ' 

Obviously, LaGuardia does not have a monopoly bri cbriiriiU- 
nity programs. Three other institutions that have been stimulating in 
this area are the Highlander'Tolk School In Tennessee (Adams, 1972), 
the College for Humari Services in New York Gity (Grant and Ries- 
man, 1978), and Pfatt Institute's Center for Community Development 
In'Brooklyn, New Ybrk. •> 

_ _ ~ 
A Valuable Approach • 

^ The approach of Paula Freire (1970a, 1970b, 1973, 1.978), a : 
Brazilian educator who has also worked iri Chile arid Guinea-Bissau, 

' jDrDvides important suggestions for cdmmuriity-based programs, Freire's ^ 
philosophy and practice were developed very much iri the cbritext of 
sbcial struggle. Here we describe how the stages of his apprbach Sfe 
applied tb adult literacy and postliteracy projects. 
• The edutatbrs in his programs work as an iiuerdis^ipliriary team 
that ordinarily iriciUdeJs an economist, a sociologist, and a psych^ 
Once the area iri which they will be working is determined and they ^ 
have acquired a preliriiiriary acquaintartce with It through sfe^cpndaiy 
sources, the first stage begiris. Initial contacts are made with indi- 

'viduals of^e area^ arid iriforriial meetings are helrf_ to explain the; 
objectives and methods 6i, the prbgrarii. M.js: significant number of 
people agree to the program, thcri volunteers are; sought to be part of 
the team: The team members begiri their own visits to the area, observ- 
ing various mbmfehts in the life of the people -such as work situations, 
meetings of local association^ and clubs, leisure activities, and family 
situations. - - ^ < . __ 

The second stage consists of meetirigs iri which the team 
members evaluate their experience's, trying tb draW but the main themes 
arid contradictions. Codifications (such as sketches br phbtbgraphs) of 
these fcbritradictions are developed^ These initially aid the tearri tb have 
a "pcrceptibri of their previous perception." ' . 

Qnce the .cbdificatipns have Been prepared, the third stage is 
begun. This irivblves r<2turning to the area to begin decoding dialogues 
in "thematic investigation circles:" In other words, the people, iri 
groups of ten to twerity, are confronted with their own life situa|ioris 
*and begin to analyze the dynamics of thein,lives: These discussions, 
which take off frbm the sketches or photographs, ^re taped for subse- 
quent analysis by the team. * 

46 ^ . 
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When the Jfcodirig in the **circles" or groups has been completed, 
the tearn makes a systematic ihterdiscipliriary study of their findings.. 
Listening to the tapes and studying any notes of reactions frbrri the ses- 
sions, the team members compile a list of themes. These are classified 
according to the social sciences, ^ot in an isolated way but simply to*^ 
.specify the various angles from which to approach each theme. For 
example, the theme of development could be dealt with from an eSo- 
nomic point of view, a spciological orte, or a poiitical one. Each special- ; 
ist develops a breakdown of his or her approach to the themes, putting 
it into learning units: 

The fifth stage is the final preparation of codifications and mate- 
rials—photographs, slides, film strips, records, tapes, and books. 

With all this done, the educators are ready to represent Id the 
people the thernatics of their community in systematized arid amplified 
fornis. The themes that have come from the people returri to therii, riot 
as cbriterits to be deposited iri therii but as problerhs to be worked bri 
tirid solved by them. 

Conclusion 

Cbririectirig with the cbriimuriity_ by uriderstaridirig cpriimuni- 
tjes as special-interest groups is valuable, exciting, and problematic. 
Community-related programs are a valid vfey of providing higher edu- 
cation. Th^y pose different and sometimes additional problems For"*' 
educators because they often expose dimensions of education that can 
be hidden by our accustomed ways. They reveal that education is 
involved in stratification conflict and thus is not neutral: They cpnfront 
us with negotiations and power straggles on all levels: They challenge 
our cherished beliefs and customs: They offer as satisfactipn and frus- 
tration. They show us how good we pan be and how much more we 
need to learn. Whether we volunteer to go out into the meadow or 
whether we are driven out by circumstances beyond *our control j we 
can bring back great riches for our tribe. 
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^fir concern that expty in all localities about the health of 
their economiu hose can become a ralfying point for areauude 
cooperation among community groups. 



Jmning Others fir Gomrriunity 
Eeonernie Seveloprnent 

Joseph A. Bbrgen 
WiUiam B. Shade 



/^though much has been written about the practice of community 
economic development and about the roles, actu^ drpdlential, of com- 
munity brganizatibris and leaders in that development, these subjects 
contiriue to hold special significance for community college program 
builders. Since most community ecohomic development programs are 
organized through a dbminarit chamber of commerce or a separate eco- 
nomic development organizatibri, they present an excellent bppqrturiity 
for cooperation among these community groups arid the area's cbm-. 
rnunity college. To demonstrate how such a cbbperative veriture might 
work, this chapter looks first at the basic principles of ecoriprriic devel- 
opment and then presents a case study. 

Economicf deveiopvunt is often U3ed interchangeably with the term 
industrial deveiopmefit: Economic development is defined differently by 
: different persons. A business person may use this tenri to mean increas- 
ing business investment; a citizen may think of creating jobs in a com- 
munity. To others, it means recruiting new industry, retaining existing 
enterprise, or growing new companies via entrepreneurial develop- 
rrierit. In this chapter, ecbribmic development is viewed as coir<munity 
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leadership activities designed to retain, recrqSs arid create (through 
entrepreneurship) primary economic jobs Tor me area. 

Primary ^onomkjobs are those for which ^noney^ contracts, arid 
orders come from outside an area a^xd from which'productsjpr services 
ieave the area. Primary jobs create weahh_anGl can be referred to as 
"value adding." Primary jobs exist, for exampje^ in businesses engaged 
iry intrastate or interstate commerce for purposes of manufacturing, 
jDrbcessirig, or assembling products, in commercial research anc^ devel- 
bpmerit, arid iri providing services in jnterstate commerce: Manufac- 
turing, farriiirig, riiiriirig, arid forestry are the most common categories 
of primary ecbribriiic activity. 

Secondary ecbribrAc jbbs exist in an area due to the money cir- 
culating from primary employmerit. Exariiples include retail employ- 
ment, banking, auto sales, educatibn, cbristructibri, health services,* 
and professional services. Again, sigriificarit cbriiriiuriity ecbribmic 
development and grov^th result From i^icreasing pririiary, value-adding 
employment. ' _ : ? 

What could be the goals of an economic development jDrbject? 
One of the goals might be sirriply to maintain or recover the mariufac- 
turing jobs that have been lost in an area: A second goal might go 
beyond that of recovering and maintaining to expanding business and 
the riumber of jobs in the community. The second goal can be more 
cbntroversial than the first. It is difficult to envision anyone being against 
the first gbal (that is, recovering arid maintaining the economic level of 
the cbmmuriity with regard tb manufacturing). It is understandable 
that soine may have cohcerris abbut goals that would substantially 
increase the size of an ^rea arid build the requirements for an expanded 
infrastructurean the commuriity. j , 

Why Engage in Ecohoihic Developmeh^: 
WiH Our Economy Simply Recycle? |' 

Most economists and citizens kno^ that bur ecbribriiy wbrfcs iri 
cycles: We have a few yearsof increased Activity and eriipibyriierit, fol- 
lowed by a brief recession to cool off; then we regroup and go bri tb a 
higher level of economic activity: Bankers, people in small busiriesse^, 
realtors, and almost everyone else now know that we have been on the 
vdbwri side of a cycle for a number of years. The question is: Will we 
recycle back arid exceed past economic levels in agriculture, busirfess, 
rriariufacturirig, cbristructibri, and soon? There are those now who say 
that the cycle will ribt be repeated this time, at least in regions of the 
Iviidwest arid iri segriierits bf bUr ecbribmy such as manufacturing, 
trahspbrtatibn, arid steel. 
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A bit of rot out efononiic history gives another perspective: At 
the end of World War II, the United States was the major undamaged 
free cbiiritry in the world. There was no destructibri of bur cities or bui* 
factbries. Wc had a very small Ibss bf manpower, about three huridred 
thousand American lives asj:bmpared lb abbut four millibh in, Ger- 
many and twenty million in Russia. The four great powers, Gerriiariy/ 
•Japan, Russia, and England, were devastated; they had rib economy, 
and their labor force was exhausted. As a result, the United States 
entered tHe greatest economic bpom that the^ world has ever known fol- 
lowing World War II, and experienced a trefnendoas expansion of its^ 
markets because of the lack of international competition. The world was 
hungering for its products; there were den^ands that could not be met. 

During that period, there were" substantia! increases in^the cost 
of labor. The cost of products did not produce inflation during the 1950s 
and 1960s because there were productivity increases in the magnitude 
bf 3.5 percent to 5.0 Jiercent a year. During this same period, the 
United States was miKiilg a substantial aitlbUnt bf capital Into the 
rebuilding bf bbtfc^!urofe arid 

Our recent histbrysteCvs that we are ribw experiericirig iriter- 
riatibrial cbriipetitibri frbrii Japan, Germariyj^and the rest bf Eurbpe. 
Our xpuntry has lost sigriificarit parts bf industries like televisibri, 
apparel, shoes, optics, riibibrcycles, arid watches, arid the Gerriiaris, 
Japaiiese, and Swedish have taken Wer 30 percent of our dbriiestic 
automobile market. 

Instead of having from a 3.0 percent ot a 5.0 percent jncreaSfe. in 
industrial productivity as in the i950s and i960s, the United States has 
lost productivity increases in the industries of our country: From 3968 
to 1978, the U:S. Department of Labor indicated a net gain of 23:6 per- 
cent in industrial productivity for our economy. In Japan, the produc- 
tivity increase for the same ten-year period was 89.1 percent; in Ger- 
rifiariy, it was 63.8 percerit; iri Hdllarid, 93.7 percerit; arid in Itajy, 
60. 1 jjcrcerit. The Uriited States has falleri to terith arilbrig all haridris iri 
per-capita grbss riatibrial prbduct — dbwri five slbts in brie year. We are, 
iri part, cbriipetirig ribw iri the iriterriatibrial riiarkets with ecbribriiies 
that built riibst bf their plarits substaritially after World War IL 

Iri Ibbkirig at the charigirig structure bf bur riatibrial ecbribriiy 
and at iriterriatibrial cbriipetitibri, we can see that the future is ribt gbirig 
to be like the past. Iri short, we cariribt take fpr grarited that we will 
autoriiatically come back iritb a growth brexparisibri period bri the up 
side of the cycle. The times are differerit . Eriergy is very experi^ve arid 
growii.^ in cost. Deregulation of natural gas and severance tax on coal 
will add to the competitive disadvantiage of parts of the country, .and 
raw materials are finite. 
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• Thus, a cbnccfn about the economic future^r the country in 

t which we live, of bur communities, businesses, and famijies, has^purred 
- an intense interest in ecbribmic developrnent: In fact, there appears to 
be a significant change in the political rrioqd of both major parties — a 
desire to focus bh the creatibr) bf wealth (that is, on economic develop- 
ment) and to tUrri av/ay frbm the predccUpatibri with the distribution of 
wealth that was characteristic bf the last three decades. 

Why Sfiouia an Area Strengthen ' 

Economic Development Efforts? , 

Therie^ are rnany motivations for a cbmmUriity to participate in 
economic development: Some stronger ones are presented briefly 

here. * __ ___ _ _^ 

Regain Lost Manufacturing ^^ployn^nt and Other Primary 
Jobs. The Ujiited States Chamber.; of Comtnerce estimates that 100 
"manufacturing jobs mean about brie million dollars in annual bank 
deposits, $250,000 in new-car .sales, $300,bbO annual groccrry sales, 
and forty to sixty additibrial jobs in the cbmmninity: For every 100 
manufacturing jobs that we lose br gain in a community, we can sub- 
tract or add their economic effects. In short, ecbribmic developrnent is 
good for banks, retail establishments, newspapers, schools, doctors, 
lawyers, job seekers (obviously), and anyone whp is irivblVed irt one 
way or another with the local economy. ^ 

Spread the Tax Base for Existing Industries, Farmers, 
[Businesses, and Properly Owners. One can argue, that the cbritiriUed 
riligration of industrial enterprises out of a community and the lack bf 
pririiary employment are "push factors" on taxes for farriiers arid exist- 
irig iridustries; that is, the expansion of pnmary eriiployriierit Qari help 
r spread the tax base and load while a shrinking tax base can increase 
pressure bri the remaining payers.. • / 

Broaden the Economic Diversity o^ the j4rea. More economic 
diversity helps protect bUsiriesses from th^ impact of one economic sec- 
; tor's do\vri side of the cUrve. x W: _ 

Provide Emptc^erit Opporluniites: Finding or creating jobs for 
young people arid the Urieriiplbyed is**, of cbUrse^ beneficial t© the whole 
community. • . 

A void DepeMing on the Chance That Our Economy Witt Imptove. 
Taking action to improve th^ ecqrioriiy is a pbsitive, aggressive step 
that local- people can make. The: federal goverririierit or state govern- 
ment will not do it for a community. CbriiriiUriities thenlselves must 
resolye to develop their own ecbribriiies. 
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What is the Nature of Economic ^ 
Decision Making? . 

If the purpose of economic development is to increase primary 
einplbymerit, then economic development decisions are business deci- 
sions made by business men and women. They are not decisions made 
by legislators, governors, cities, or schools, although the activities of 
these people arid brgariizatibris cari be of ihfluerice. Decision making is 
accojnplished iri ari erivirdrimerit that acknowledges both dbinestic an(J 
international business corripetitibri. Decisibris are based bri a variety bf 
factors that are given differtng values by iridiyidual cbrrijDariies. But rib 
matter what is on the hst of specific decisi<>rt^riiakirig factbrs, the firial 
consideration is profit and relati^^predtjctivity. In other words, where 
does it make the most sensc'lo do business profitably? 

The task of an economic developrnent program is to market, 
seii, and advocate the area as an attractive place to 66 business, to 
locate a new plant or enterprise, or to expand an existing enterprise. 
The task is to communicate primarily with corporate executives — the 
tbp management leaders both of firms that reside in an area and of new 
cbriipariies that fit the economic goals of the area: These corporate 
executives are iriterested iri finance, investment, training, transporta- 
tion, industrial sites, facilities, gbverrimerital services ^ utilities, energy, 
labor suppily, taxes, and the quality bf life. They are iriterested in affinity 
rd markets, supplies, arid raw riiaterials. ► ' 

; Economic develbpriierit discussibris,>/theri, are betweeri key 
iGaders in an area arid corporate executivesRthat is, the tbp rilartage- 
mcnt leaders responsible for strategic business decisibris/ 

Maiketing a community is similar to felling ariythirig iri that the 
more prospects one can talk with, the better the charices are for -a "sale.** 
Investmg many dollars in domestic if not international riiarketirig of ari 
area is common in communities that are aggressive in ecdrioriiic devel- 
opment. A cfear goal and plan are essential to secure the types bf enter- 
prises that best fit a particular geographical area. . _ ^ 

The communities that are most effective in advocating them- 
sielves are thdiie that are best^ble to provide competitive incentives and 
gbbd information on all fronts. In short, the advantage goe^ Jj^^ 
prepared. Practical experience persuades us that a teajn of advocates 
wbrkirig with cbr^brate clients to a^drqss the interests o£ the corpor- 
atibns cari be very effective. Effective teaitls from an area, should 
include top decisibri riiakers frbm Ibcal gbvernment, financial institu- 
tions, busirics^es, trairiirig and educatibrial iristitutibris, and state 
government. Discussibris are cbrifideritial, bfteri at the insistence bf 
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. potential cprpoialc ojichts, sirico they involve proprietary interests and 

strategic plans. • _ . 

Corp.Tnunity and technical college leaders have a valuable arid 
unique role tC) perForrn as an economic development. tearn advocate. 
Corporate prospects are intently concerned about jhe numbers aricj 
skilPs of the work force in an area. Traim'ngjai7or^d' t5^meet the specific 
needs of a company^ is always a key jncenti\\<? in selling an area as a 
good place to locye a company. A track rdc6|^3^ of satisfying the traih- 
irig needs of existing companies is always impressive; Specific assis- 
tance in applying the benefits of federal and state training resources, 
,sU(s>h as the Job Partnership Training Act (JPTA)^to a specific com- 
pany's plaris can be a cbriipetiiive incentive. The willingness to be flex- 
ible with regard tb trairiirig sites, ibrmkts^ and strategies, together withi 
creative, aggressive ideas for heJpirig a cbriipariy be productive, 
. profitable, and cbmpetitive, are assets iri helping tb sell ari area. 

Again, economic develbpmerit is practiced iri a cbmpetiuve erivi-: 
ronmeht; Most often, a busihesLwiH consider^ in the final ari'alysis, 
four to* six areas for wxf)ansioh. They ' will cpmp ire cbrrirnuriity offers 
related to start-up training, sites, facilities, fiiparicing, affinity to rhar- 
kets, business climate, transportation, labor supply , quality of life, arid - 
other factors: Comrriunity and technical college leaders can make effec- 
tive area ^advocates: in the final analysis, the advantage in economic 
de\ elopmcnr goes to those areas that are best prepared to be effective 
advocates on allxfronts, including that ;of training: * 

The fbllbwing is a case study of an ecpridmic development effort 
iri a rilidwesterri city. This study iUustrates a team approach to eco- 
ribriiic devclbprrierit with a cbrilmunity-bascci^ postsecondary institu- 
tion playirig a prbrriirierit rble iri the cffbrt. A variety of special-interest 
groups ~ iricludirig busiriess, labor, the Uri^mplbyed, and the local 
chamber oT corrimerce^ were served by this ecbribmic development 
approach. The case study dbes ribt preserit ari iri-depth trcatmerit ofthf 
complexities of regional ccbnoriiic developriierit processes. Iristead; it 
stresses the funcjiipnal elcmerits of a humari resource arid e^bribrilic 
development effort in l erre Haute, Indiana^ that has led tb the^forriiu- 
lation of a communitywide work-force developriierit prbject. 

Case Study: Economic development 
in Terre Haute, Indiana 

The first part of this case study presents a sumrfiSry of Terre 
Halite's history, providing a conceptual base for understanding the 
cbrririiunity. Then we analyne 'the project's genesis, its organizational 
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slriii liirf, llir nrcd.s iisNcssiiicnt, aikj the survey iiicthbclbrogy. The case 
.study is conc luded by tbuchii>g briefly ()h sbihe possible spinoff projects . 
of the IVrre Haute mbdel and its irriplicatioris for educators, employers, 
students, coininuhity residents, and cooperative education job devel- 
lipers. 

The overajl characteristics of the Terre Haute community and 
neighboring Vigo County had to be recognized and dealt with if the 
objectives oF an economic development project were to be attained. 
Sonic of the special "considerations were factually demographic, some 
involved image, some were attitudinal, and some displayed a cause- 
and-cifect nature. The paragraphs that follow are paraphrased ffbrri 
Rust's (1975) compilative work on American urban centers. 

HistorrcQi Background of Terre Haute, The city was an early 
frontier outpost. Steamer traffic on the Wabash River. began in 1818 
aiul prospered through rribst of rhe:hiheteerith century. The city was a 
river port for the grain, pbrk, arid whiskey bf the region. Historical 
figures for the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA) show steady growth into the 1920s; rhuch of this growth was in 
the rural arid small-towri population outside Terre Haute proper. 
Some Iron and steel were made using local coal and ore, and paperwars' 
made from local straw. Coal mining boomed in the region before /?9G6, 
followed closely by a glass-blowing industry (which originated the classic 
Coca Cola bottle in 1 91 1 ), brick and ceramic pipe works, and the main- 
tenance shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The four-county region 

^grew rapidly on the coal boom to a 1920 population of 189,000. 

In a few years after World War I, the failfbad mairiteriarice shops 
\verr shut dbWn; llie breweries arid distilleries were closed because of 
the l\ighteerith Arileridriierit; papefriiakirig was abaridbrie^j_aridJbcaL -- 
if()ii, stcrl. arid ceriiriiic iridustries eritered a Ibrigdeclirie. Cbal rriiriirig 
cbllapsed in the late 1920s, The regibri's pbpulatibri has reriiairied near 
175.000 ever since, despite spbradic atterripts to resuscitate the local 

•ecvnorny, 

The .Depression was extremely hard op the Terre Haute area: 
lis em[)loymerit was severely reduced, but its population remained 
steady. The impact was greatest in heavy industry with its preponder- 
ance of male employees. There may have been an influx of female- 
employing, low-wage employers such as canneries at this time. In any 
case, the percentage of voin(Mi in the area's total employment rose from 
wcil below averagr in 1930 to near average in 1940 and has stayed 
tlicie since: 

Terre Hautc's distilliiig aiid heavy manufacturing base was largely 
gtHic by 1940. Th(' area had cic' lined in population since before 1920 
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but had rcinaiiu'cl a signiiicant trade and service center with con- 
siderable lobd-processirig enipioyment and a large coal-mining sector 
in the ouUying purts of the SMSA. Despite the closing of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad's western rriaintenance shops at Terre Haute, the per- 
centage of railroad eiriplbyrnerit was still significantly higher than the 

national average. 

Although the decade of the 1940s was relatively prosperous 
for the- Terre Haute area, the 1950s were disastrous; the agricultirre, 
niiniiig, railroad transportation, and fobd-processing industries each 
shed several thousand jobs, while' even wholesale trade, retail trade, 
cbiimiunication, and government showed Ibsses. Only the electrical 
machinery sector expanded significantly, but it was far frbrri enough to 
prevent a decline in total employment. ^ 

The 1960s were not as bad as the previous decade, but they 
sHowed no real departure from the established pattern, Mining, agri- 
culture, food products, arid the railroad contmued to decline; trade arid 
most^services failed tb keep pace with the expansive trends in the 1960s 
(the exception being a riiajbr expansion of Indiana State University); 
and manufacturing -grew, ribtably papei, chemicals, and elecmcal 
machinery. The loss of popUlatibri that was triggered by the distress of 
the 1950s, combined with sbriie growth of empioyment, made for 
improved income per capita; nevertheless unemployment and under- 
employmei^t generated by the declining sectors contributed to a poverty 
level of 9.6 percent in 1969. _ ______ 

Vigo County along with Clay, Sullivari, arid Vermillion Coan- 
ties comprise the Terre Haute SMSA, which is [bcated along the Illinois 
border iri West Central Indiana. A digest of 1970 population and hous- 
ing conditibris shows an old, stable population, ofteri pbbr bu^strongly 
inclined toward hbme ownership and with cxceptiorially' low-valued 
stock oT bwrier-bccUpied housing. 

The populatibri bf Vigo County peaked in the early 1970s. A 
slow decrease was ibrecast at least through the year 2000. Most sigriifi- 
camly, Vigo County popUlatibri, as a percent of the total state popula- 
tion, peaked at 3.42 percerit iri the 19205; that percentage has decreased 
slowly and will continue tb decrease to about 1:8 percent by 2000. The 
age-group demographics for the -1980-1,990 decade indicate furti:er 
aggravation of the situation. At the time\that the economic develop- 
ment project was initiated, Terre HaUte was^weli on its way to becom- 
ing a "former city." Drastic cpmriiUriitywidU action was required to 

alter these trends. \ _ 

fmage: bike many other cities thrbUghbUt the world, Terre 
Haute has'had problems in overcoming soriie riegative popular percep- 
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tions of its rhariu tt-r. Prohibition, op^Ji ordinances, corrupt politicians, 
and police created some unpleasant features in the environment in the 
, early decades of this century. Uriforturiately, the implications of those 
features tended to linger and foster negative impressibris. Slich deni- 
gration ted on itself and thwarted the much-needed building of a posi- 
tive- image. " ' 

At the time of the economic devclbprrieht project, the community, 
as a whole, seemed to have a relatively low selFimage. It seemed will- 
ing to accept "Haifa loaP when more was really available at the locals 
state, and federal levels. The conditions of city streets and railroad 
crossings reflected acceptance of low expectations. A "bootstrap" efforc 
to eliminate the defeatist syndrome was essential if a further downhill ■ 
slide was to be averted. 

Aniludes. In general, attitudes in the community were basically 
individualistic: "rm O.K. Why worry?" Political strengths were high 
with much more emphasis on political party success than on overall 
cbrrirriuriity success. By the same token, the labor constituency appar- 
ently placed rnbre emphasis on the individual than on the total com- 
munity. The "it 'can't happen tb me" feeling was widely evident, rein- 
forced by a "we made it through before, sb we'll do it again" attitude. 
But in the face of the -cbm'miinity's ecbriorhic trends, continued corn- 
placency would -have been a tragedy. An extensive jDiiblic educatibri 
effort was seen as essential to alert the cbmmiinity tb the real danger 
ahead. __ _ 

It is important to differentiate between cause and effect. Exten- 
sive effort has gone into a variety of local projects aimed at treating the 
cause of the community's current status or the effects of tho^e causes. 
Unfortunately, the majority of that effort has been placed on treating 
the symptoms rather than the problem: 

The primary^ causes for deterioration in the Terre Haute and 
Vigo Cburity area were failure tb develop competitive advantages, arti- 
ficial barriers tb free cbmpetitibh, arbitrary or politicafly motivated 
action^, arid lack of real leadership in the past. It can be argued that th^ 
dembgrapihics are iri part cause arid in part effect. But the demographics 
are real; changing those trerids, in a very broad sense, will require mak- 
ing the community rriore attractive than the areas tb which Terre Haute 
citizens are migrating. The inability to develbp barge riavigatibri bri the 
Wabash Pviver downstream from Terre Haute arid Jtlje lack of iriterest 
m developing the freight-forwarding potential (rail apd air) that existed — 
because of the geographic relationships between Terre Haute arid the 
major markets of the mid-west — have caused the loss of competitive 
advantages in both the industrial and business areas. These and other 
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causes had to be m^^-^^^^^^^^ economic development 

prc)ject^ A rebrderirnj''''^ imperative. 

Profect the idea for the Gommunity- 

vvide Work Force D.t''''^|>r^^^t f<^i^c\ was conceived by the Ghamber 
oi amimerccls Exi^i^^^^ ^ (CCEIC), chared by the pres- 

ident of the Terre /s^^^a ^^^^Sijjer of Cdrnrnerce: The council^ 

which IS comprised ^'^^^^pR'^^^^^^ fiom the major manufacturing 

firms in Terre Hau if'^^^^li Vigo County, meets regu- 

larly to address issu:ef^*^y ^^^bl^^^^. effecting busiriess and industry in 
the Greater Terre ill'"^ W^^^a. ^.'^^ such issue is existing industry's 
concern over the futm^^ J W^f^^^Vl^^^ of skilled, professional, and 
semiskilled labor c/^li "y/; ^;;(]pc^t^cl industrial expansion and a 
general migration Qf*^^ people Tor career opportunities 

elsewhere. . . — _ _ 

In 1979, apqWia'^^n^'?"^*^^ Haute Area 

revealed a contihuinij''^lf#^'^ i/^ -^^ dumber of high school graduates 
and a decr^rasirig laM^\\(>f^\ ^^.^^ unusually large number of older 
employees who wbuj|(l'^*'^^ r^^'^it\.0 the current labor pool over the 
next few years. Uhiy^^Syt^^^^ii^ ^ouncilVealized thaj these trends 
would most certairif *i^\v/^^ ^.^.^^^^^ effect not only on Terre 
Haute's ability to att:r/ _ \t\/^\p^^^ ^Wo the area but also on its ability 
to retain existing in^Ji^^/^^yr. . _ ' 

In addition, 1^%^ _ M _ decade of the 198us, based on 
demographic data, iiif^^t^^^^^^ real problems for Vigo CdUhty 

and Terre Haute. ^» ^ AJt^i*:^^ States as a whole can expect a 10 
percent increase in t^/ can.expect only 4 percent. 
At the same time, V^if^W'^^V^ P.^Pulation will shrink slightly. County 
population in the hj^^ tj^^-^^^^I^^^^Ur-year-old age group will drop 
about 15.4 perr*»rit:# ^'^^ t^^"^X R^^" forty- four-year-old age 
group will increase P^rt^^^' Significantly, census data compar- 

ing 1968 and 1978 f'^'^V ^ Employment grew by 15 percent 

over that ten-year p^jj^b^^^^^ ^ 

Transportation anci^^n\i^ %^^ According to census data, 

although the Terre^lh^^t^ considered to be depressed, the 

areas broad diversVi|'!^ii)/^^f^c^U operations provides a stability 
not present in singr'^^o/-^^ ^<^^munities. As a consequence, the 
unemployment rai^^^^ 0^^^ below average for the state. In 

sum, the economic (Pf :^te v^^V^3 ^ ^>ghly vulnerable to a continued 
decrease in persons;^^i W^^ 

The eorTirriCiiif^'^*%)^^^ Project was 

treated from existin|!'^'^%^^'*^s P^V^ stabilize the labor force and to 
accommodate econQi?' ^r^^^^li. ^ J)roject consists of an action plan 
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iiivoivirig iiuiustry, rdu( jui()n, and government: its gpai is to create a 
liifcliariisiii within tile Greyer Tefre Haute Area and Vigo County 
that is capable of rrieetirig the quantitative and qualitative work-force 
tieeds of the employing C0mmUriity. The project represents a commit- 
ment on the part of industry in' the Greater Terre^.Haute Area to par- 
ticip:>ate actively in a skills develbpnitrnt program. ^ 

Vrgahizational Structure of the Prefect* The Existing Industry 
Council suggested that Indiana St^te University's (ISU) Cbbperative 
Professional Practice program couyld serve as an effective tool in solving 
some of the problem, particularly/if it could be cpdrdinated with ^xjDer-, 
iential learning programs offered by other educatidhal ihstitutibris in tHe 
community. The council felt that iSU's Professional Practice prdgranj^ 
woulci provide. a structured framework around which to cluster other 
forms of cxperientiai learning — such as distributive and vocational 
edu( ation at the high school level, cooperative education, careej' educa- 
lUm, suiiiniei- ernployment programs, and intennships. As that ffame- 
wbrk develops, special consideration projects, such as employment of 
the handicapped, programs for adult women wishing to enter or 
reenter the work force, minority employment progranis, anjJ appren- 
tice training prograrris. cbuld be integrated lntbj:he cluster. 

Thus, the Comrriuhitywide Wbrk Fbrce Development Project 
was approved in September 1980 by the Chamber bf Cbmmerce's' 
Board of Directors, is adminihistered by Indiana State University's 
Cooperative Professional Practice program, arid is bperatirig as part bf 
the chamber's economic developrhent effort to rrieet the skilled labor 
needs of the Greater Terre Haute Area. - 

Funding: The Existing Industry Council provided iriitial seed 
money for the Work Force Development ^oject by soliciting firiariciaf 
contributions from major area employers. The seed money covered the 
costs bf the initial project design and its inaplementation, but in the 
long run, the project will have to exist on community resources. The 
industry contributions have, in fact, been kept to a minimum so that 
funding can be shifted tb a corrytiunitywide support base a& soon as is 
practical. The cburicil estimates that it will take about three years of 
iniplerrieritatibri efiort tb develop a system that vvill produce more value 
for the cbmmujiity thari it costs tb bperate. 

Staffing. The labor-iriterisive jDortibris bf this project bccUr during 
the initial survey bf the existing work/force arid sUbseqUeritly at inter- 
vals when change inforrriatiori is solicited. Project staffirig includes brie 
full-time professional, a half-time graduate assistarit^ a half^tii^e prb- 
ject director, and a contact staff of students frorn_high schools^ eorri- 
mdnity colleges, and Indiana State University. The project director 
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j)r()vidcs program gtiidaiux- with the assistance of ah advisory cduricil 
Ironi the employing community, and of a recently appointed cbcniir -xt- 
ing committee from the education and training community. 

It is worth noting, also, that involving area high school:, arid 
their studentJJ in the project is aimed at increasing student awareness of 
the heed for early career planning and at maximizing the effectiveness 
of high school career counseling and career exploration. ' ? 

Budget. For such staffing, an initial budget of approxhriately 

$^,500 per rhohth was required. Implementation was projected to re- 
quire three years, at which tirhe the project was to have proven itself 
and thereby become a comrhuhity-supfjbrted effort. Precise budget 
estimates for future years would be based oh develbpmerit and imple- 
mentation experience of the ^rst year. For forward plahhihg ptri-pbses, 
however, the annual budget was projected oh a plus 13 percent basis, a 
Rgure that was in line with the current factorihg <goverriihg the 
economy. 

Advisvry Councii. A ten-person advisory council consistihg of top 
oiHcials from business and industry, city and county goyernmeht, ahH 
education was formed to set goals and objectives, identify work assign- 
ments, arid monitor the progress of the program. Subsumed under the 
advisbrv cbUricil were four planned committees with the following pro- 
jeet respbhsibilities: 

1. Traihihg Resburces Cbriirr.ittee — to^ identify all educational 
. j3rograms, agehcies, arid organizations providing skill train- 
ing or related services. Ari erid result of this con;mittee's 
work vvas_the develbpmeht of a cbriipreherisive Directory of 
Traifiing Resources for cbmmuhitywide Usage. 

2. Training Evaluation Committee— tbevalUatg trairiirig^curri- 
cula at the community college arid uriiversity lev^l. This 
committee would visit four-year colleges, tcchriical iristi- 
tutes, vocational schools, high schools, arid cbmriiUriitY col- 
leges located within the maximum labor-draw area of Terre 
Haute: They would examine courses oflered, program cbh- 
tent, and enrollments: An end result of this cbmmittee's 
work was a series of recommendations on Avays to improve 
the quantify of educational programs to meet local industry's | 
arid graduates* needs. ' 

3. Trairiirig Equipriierit Coordination Commijtee-- to de^ -iop 
a tbtal iriveritbry bf surplus equiprnent and manufacturing * 
products available thrbUgh area companies that coald be used 
for traihihg purposes b^ high schools, technical institutes, 
arid two-year arid four-year cblleges. 
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4; Promotion and Publicity Committee — to promote job dppor- 
^ tunities in local business arid industry. The committee devel- 
' oped brochures to describe area business dperatibris arid to 
identify specific job opportunities available in rtiajdr area 
cdmpariies. This cdmmittee wdUld have respdrisibility .fdr 
iriforriaatidri disseriiiriatidri td educators, stUderits, parents, 
arid others iriterested iri areawide car^ey? arid job bppor- 
turiities. _ 
Needs Assessment. Developing an instrument for surveying cur- 
rent and projected skilled labor requirements in the Greater Terre 
Haute Area was one of the initial activities of the Gommunitywide 
Work Force Developnient Project. Both educators^? i industry repre- 
sentatives recognized the need td identify the specific skili requirements 
of employers' in the Terre Haute area— information necessary to design 
and implement effective campus-based and employer-based training 
curricula. It was agreed that all employing drganizations, industrial 
and nonindustrial, having dne dr itidre eitipldyees wdUld be surveyed. 

Survey Method. Initially, 108 eriipldyers in .the Greater Terre 
Haute Area were ijriailed a survey arid asked td identify currerit arid 
anticipated job operiirigs, at calendar iritervals^ in skilled^ prdfessibrial, 
semiskilled, technical, arid unskilled areas over the riext five years arid 
iri over forty-drie job categories. A list of pccupatibrial titles arid defirii- 
tidris for skilled" prbductibri arid technical suppbrt jobs was provided. 
These skilled occupations were those that generally require at least a 
high school diploma in addition to specific vocational or technical train- 
ing at the high school or community college level. The survey was not 
designed to measure the total job needs of area employers but»rather to 
identify those critical skil\ed jobs that require both academic and 
speciai vocational training. 

Plant visits were made to most of the companies, participating in 
the survey, since every company in the area has an impact on skilled 
labor supply and demand. Prdductidn dperatidris were observed td en- 
syre that jobs were prdperly classified, arid interviews were held with 
management staff td deterriiirie realistic projected eriipldyriierit rieeds. 

The survey iristrUriierit was alsd desigried to provide wage data. 
This iriforriiatidri is extrerilely valuable iri helpirig to attract studerits iri- 
tb trairiirig prbgrariis arid in prbvidirig realistic salary expectafibris 
wheri they eriter the job riiarket. ^ \ 

After the iriitial' survey, the project calls for an aririual assess- 
ment to determine the degree of change. It was agreed that suchva 
resurvey would be done on a yearly basis tb coincide with each organi- 



zation's fiscal or planning cycle. 
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Future Direclions, h h i)bvious that employers are very concerned 
about educaiibri arid iraiiiirig. The United States no longer leads the 
world in advariced techribibgy or productivity; If productivity is to 
become an American value agairi, the educational system must do its 
part. 1 . 

As human resource and regibrial ecbribrriic development profes- 
sionals in the Greater Terre Haute Area Jook tb the future, cooperative 
education is very much in their pians^ Some pbssible spiribff projects 
tied to the Work Force Development Project include: 

• Establishing and expanding cgoperative educatibrial pro- 
grams to involve high school and college studeritp in practical 
work experiences" \ 

: • Developing a program that offers summer artd part-tirrie 
t^iiployment in industry for vocational teachers, counselors, 
anci college professors , 

• Organizing visits to industry sites for *i,ta3ents, parents, and 
educators " 

• Broaderiirig arid iricreasing the effectiveness oF career-day 
prograrris arid iri format ibri diss^rni nation 

• Developing a roster of iriduslry personnel to serve as on- 
campus instructors, particularly iri the technical fields 

• Serving as liaison w^ith >^ ate, courity, arid riatibnal agencies to 
identify regional needs and fundirig pribritics for related 
training. 

Conclusion 

The recurring theme throughout this case study and its ri^iajor 
iriiplication for educators, employers, urban planner s, and cooperative 
education job developers lie in tlie recognition of the increasing intcr- 
dependericy^among all sectors of a commtmity and the urgent need for 
effective cbrtlrilUriicatibn. Too often the pubHc, private, and educa- 
tional sectors cbricerried with a given issue express their views from a 
narrow or isolated perspective, with cacophony rather than construc- 
tive cbnirriuriicatiori the result. 

With this project, the Greater Terre Haute Area Chamber pf 
Gommerce and the Existing Industry GbUricil have achieved a^major 
breakthrough that should facilitate future atteriipts to bring different 
sectors of a community together in a discUssibri bf^ basic human 
resource and economic development issues. By encbUragirig participa- 
tion and frank expression, the project leaders ofTer the cbriiriiuriity par- 
ticipants an opportunity to forge a fruitful coalition for the future. 
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The economic development and work-force problems in Greater 
Terre Haute, Indiana, are not peculiar to that metropolitan area. To a 
lesser or greater extent, they exist throughout the country's urbaru 
centers. What appears to be peculiar to the Terre Haute area, how- 
ever, is the collaborative pfbcess used to Understand the cbmrriUriity by 
cxamiiiirig its ecbribrriic develbpmerit.. Success in this prryect was 
deperiderit oh organ izatibrial arid iristitutibrial willingness tb cbllabbr- 
ate and to work together— to do away with jurisdictibrial disputes arid 
to work for the common good. ' . ' 

The experience, litructure, and procedures of this project, there- 
fore, not only are a pofeitial solution to Terre Haute's work-force 
problems but also can servers a model for other communities around 
the country. Modified to fit the economic and demographic character- 
istics of a particular community, this model can be applied to the eco- 
nomic benefit of a large variety of communities. 
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j^lTie nexus letween federat and state interests, oh the one 
^ Kand, and local communities as centers of action, oh the other, 
will become increasingly important and more complex over the 
\ next several years. Various techniques can help facilitate the 
connections among government and community groups. 
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""l^Inderstanding ^Communittes as 
Renters of Acttoi^ for State 
df^d Federal Inteffsfs 



Edward ^D. Goldberg 

■ ¥, . ,V: ' V J:\j:- 

Sevcrai principles provide a backgrpuhd.for understanding commun- 
ities as centers that promote -state ^nd federal int; rests: These prin- 
ciples essentially assert that implementation is best carried out'at the 
level closest to the. recipient of service. In political science!^ -this prin- 
ciple takes the form of home rule, which asserts that as many functions 
as possible bUght to be carried bUt by mUni^cipalities and counti'^s ^s bp- 
pbsed tb states br the federal gbverrirrierit. There isWisb a parallel prin- 
ciple frbrri poll ticaf science that is gerierally^labe]t?;d "accbuntability " 
This priricible asserts that ihstitutibhs arid agericies ought tb^e given 
the latitude to irriplerrierit prbgrariis withbut riiahy cbristrairits as Ibrig 



as there arc stririgent reg^uirerrierits for reporting bri tHe effectiveness 
and efficiency of actions taken. Both these principles siapport the general 
proposition that federal and state interests should be irnplemerited at a 
local or regional level and c(one so with little constraint, other than the 
requirement that there be accountability for actions taken. 

These two principles from political science can be sappleniented 
with one from economics and one from basiness management. Adam 
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Smith, in 'ITie IVmlih of Natiom wrote of the greatest good for_the 
greatest number llbvvirig from a Uccentralized system of economic 
activity, rb a large degree, rriueli of what he wrote about economic 
activity and what leads to success has rneatiing for activity In the public 
secUM, If you substitute a bureaucrat in Trcritbii or Harrisburg or 
Albany or Washington for griiith's bureaucrat in London, his point still 
has tremendous validity: Needs can best be responded to by pebpli?^ 
close to the scene. 

A parallel principle from the b-isiness world is found in ihe mari- 
agcnuMit phiios'ophy of "decentralization." Although one can cite exam- 
ples of .successful, large-scale, highly centralized corporate efforts in the 
United States, the best models of business success seem to be those that 
prbvide some central direction while allowing decentralized units 
latitude to pursue specific objectives and implement specific actions. 

The principles support the general ihcifie that communitjes have 
ah important role to play in responding tc ^'ederal and state intej-ests. In 
effect, the principles argUe that federal and state policy makers would 
do well to avoid the errors of excessive centralization and instead tb 
create a climate by which their interests are wfU articulated and mech- 
anisms are established for local implerileritatibii. 

Overview of Federal and State Interests 

Federal and staie interests generally occur when there is a-necd 
to assure ^he individual citizen access to relatively uniform services 
regardless c>' where that citizen lives, narticularly when t^ere are major 
economies of scale either in planning or operation in ah.area or when 
there is^a belief that idealities and locSl agencies, left to their own dis- 
cretibni would n^t or could not provide seryices. This reasoning ex- 
plains federal and stale interests regarding the compilation of statistics, 
the federal- cbUrt system, ih^ federal social security system, and the 
federal defense system, to cite a few of hundreds of possible illustra- 
tions/ \ • 

T\\ii Catd^agtie aj Fed^^^^ 
the federal irivblverrierit with local concerns. It "is a gov trnmentwide 
compendium of federal programs, projects, sei*vices, and activitieg that 
provides assistance or benefits to the American pubiic.*' Tt describes 963 
financial and nonfinancial assistance prbgrafris' that provide a wide 
range of benefits and services. These have been grouped into twenty 
basic functional categories by primary purpose. The twenty categories 
are: (i) agriculture; (2) business and cbmrrierce; (3) cbmmuriity devel- 
opment; (4) consur/ier protection; (5) cultural affairs; (6) disaster pre- 
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vciitiori and rclirr; (7) education; (8) crnployment, labor, arid training; 
(9) energy; (if)) environmental protection; (11) food arid riutritibri; 
(12) health; (i'3) housing; (14) income security and social services; 
(15) informaticn and statistics; (16) law, justice, and legal services; 
(17) natural resources.; (18) regional deveiopment; (19) science and 
technology; and (20) transportation; 

^ Similarly, one can find the state involved in fostering human 
resource training, ehvirbrimerital proleclibri, transportation, economic 
developmerit, arid a wide range of other services. In all these programs, 
brie frequeritly firids a pragniatic yet patchwork arid alnlbst schizb- 
phreriic division of respbrisibility ariibrig the varibus levels of gbvern- 
merit arid other local agencies for fiirictioris such as plaririirig, cobrdi- 
natiori, and operation. Which level is to do what arid under what cori- 
straints diHcrs by program and stibprograrii, oTteri vv^ithout consistency. 

What seeriis clear is that, over the next few years, even with a 
prtmcd-back federal budget and financially coristrained state budgets, 
federal ancf state interests will not diminish. Even the massive federal 
cutbacks in such programs as Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act (GET A) two years ago still left federal governmental interests as a 
major force in human resource development at the local level, and,this 
force continues under thcncvl Job Training Partnership Act. The chal- 
leitge f()r cornniunities and*4M!al agencies is, therefore, how to respond 
K) these federal anci state interests while, at the same time, shaping 
ihosr inierests. How communities and local agencies, " leluding educa- 
fibiial i list it Ut ions, participate in shaping federal and state interests will 
be importarit for cbrnriiuriity college decisibri riiakers. 

Responding to Federal and State Interests 

There arc four niajbr steps a college can take to positibri itself as 
a ( niter of action for promoting state arid federal iriterests. 

Time Management After establishing the general principle that 
it is ficsirable for an institution to implement federal and ^cate intk^rests, 
the college faces the first step, which is to overcome what is called 
"Gresham's Law of Planning' (March and Simon, 1958). This law^ 
which parallels the economic principle called "Gresham's taw of 
Money" (Freedman, 1982)» states that attention to inirnediate, press- 
iiig, operational detail prevents consideration of important long-term 
plaririirig issUes. No dbubt, the program developmera decision maker is 
,bbrribarded daily with rilUch in the way of detail that heeds to be 
responded tb because of \^ immediate, operational nature. But iristi- 
tutibris riiust establish a 'rather cbnipreherisive process tb prbnibte 
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iccleral and .st;M<: interests, and without the decision maker and staff 
being able to set aside significant Blocks of time to begin to plan, the 
planning effort will be less than adequate. 

Gvcccoming Gresham's Law of Planning is not easy but it can 
l)c clone. Ther^^are three ways in vvjiich tirne can be made available for 
the decision mak<^r through time management: changing the definition 

nne the nature of tile organizational 



of the decision niaktii^ role, changing^he nature ot tne orgar 
relationships, and changing the personal styb' of the decision maker. 
Again, the organizational principjejset forth in Gresham's Lavv|s that, 
without explicit effort, the decision jmaker wiii be trapped into dealing 
only with immediate operating detail. 

The first way to reduce rapidly the amount of time a decision 
maker must work bh such detail isjtb defiiie his or her role in such a 
way as to narrow its scope. Obvidualy, changes in the definition of the 
role will translate into changes in tihe amount of tin:'* required. The 
management literature (Lbngeneck<^r, 1973) supports the definition of 
the decision makers role as being onje that is externally oriented, based 
on a view of an institution as an "open system"— that is, a system that 
attempts to surNsive by relating to ihe larger envirorimerit. Survival, 
then, becomes a function of the types of exchanges the ihstitutibri has 
with its environment as opposed to how it structures itself internally 
and how its internal processes work. Thus, tasks dealing with inter- 
actions, potential, employers in job markets, the body of knowledge, 
arid all elements of the jbcal commuijity are the tasks to_be^iven prior- 

Tere is important 



ity by the decision maker. This is not to deny 
work tb be done in connection with internaTmatters; this jipproach just 
sUggbsts the pfibfity of environmental relationships: 

Iri additibri tb the "open systen!is" concept, certain other exhorta- 
tions in the managerrierit literature cjin be used to narrow the decision 
inaker^s rble; -Fbr iristaricc, decisidji makers find themselves being 
reminded of the differences between effectiveness and efficiency 
(Drucker, 1963) and of the Paretb PUriciple guran, 1965). 

In drawing the distinction betA^eeri effectiveriess arid efficiericy,- 
the decision maker should assign firsi pribrity tb seeirig that the "right'' 
tasks arc done as opposed to seeih r that tasks are dbrie well. The 
expression that it does an institutior no good to db the wrong thing 
with 100 percent accuracy reflects the need for the decision maker to be 
sure he or she is concentrating time oh seeing that the "right'' tasks are 
performed. Even an inefficient jo.b on these tasks will be more produc- 
tive than 100 percent accuracy on the vvrohg ones. Role definition rnust 
be such that emphasis is placed o \ coming up with satisfactory deci- 
'sibris regarding crucial problems. 
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The Fiuvio Frihciplc suggests that a Ustihg of tasks iSgether with 
their oiitcoiiics will show that the cdmpletibri of a small number will 
- generate the bulk of the value to be gained arid that corripletion oHhe 
large niimber^pf rernaining tasks will generate very little value. This 
general mle of thumb ebncerning numbers is to be noted everywhere. 
Some examples include: a small number of employees cause most disci- 
plinary problems, ^ small plumber of inventory items account Tor^mosl 
oj" the value ol ihd total inventoi;'y, and a small number of researchers 
account for the inajc^rity of innovations: 

. For the decision maker, Pareto's Principle -suggests that atten- 
tion to the appropriate small number of items wir generate the greatest 
return to the institution: The problem is to choose the "right" items to 
work on and to be sure that attention is .not given to any item without 
^considering the return on the time invested. 

Another inajor way in which to reduce tin^e dernaiids oii the 
decisicHi maker i.s to change the nature of organizational relationships, 
rhi.s can be accpniplished by reviewing the hUmber of adriiiriistiiaiors 
reporting to the decisibri rriaker with an eye toward reducing that 
number and by revrt!wihg the wbrk assigrirrients bf subbrdiriates with 
an eye towarcl increasing the scopQ^bf th^Mr work. Iri sirripjistic forrri, 
the-iewer individuals who report arid the greater the scope of their wjDrk 
and that of their subordTrtates, the more tirrie the decision maker will 
have for high-priority items. 

The dccisiorf maker's span oi corTtrol can be reduced easily by fiat. 
The decisionmaker fihds Tewer individuals reporting to him or her since 
the nature of the hierarchy has been changed: increased delegation^ on 
the otlier hand, .is harder to implement: It requires subordinates capable 
of a.s.suming additional responsibilities — capable both in the sense of 
having the required exfsertise and in the serTst^ of having the time: 

I ncr^sed delegation may even require the prior development of 
various sift)ordinate.s in order to provide them "with increased capabil- 
ities, ai^ niariy ihstitutidhs are not hoteci for sijch developmental activ- 
ities. Yet develbprtierit of hUrtiah resources has to be accomplished s*o 
that various fuiictibris now perforriied by the decision maker or directly 
.supervised by hirri br her cari be perfbrmed br supervised by others. 

Subordinates, tb-hiindle the delegated furictibris, will have tb, 
like'.the executive, review their role, cHpck their spari bf cbritrol^ arid 
delegate more. It is in the iristitutibri's ;st interests that respbrisibility 
for certain functions and decisions be rriovcd downwaid. 

There are various' ^techniques for reducing the time dcmarid by 
- changing one's personal st^le. Most of these techniques ai:c::^f a rather 
mundane nature, but they can* have majdr impact. 
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To avoiS wastiiig titiic, the decision maker must take steps that 
save seconds aiad minutes — units bnirrie that add Up to those precious, 
hopefully uninterrupted, three- to four-hour blocks of time that can be 
devoted to crucial, long-term matters. Some suggestibris are: 

• Handle each project item, or memo as few times as pos- 
sible. Try to complete work bri it at tjrie time to av^ 

to familiarize yourself with its nature over arid over agairi. 

• Prepare an agenda for every meeting to make meeting." rela- 
tively short: 

• Keep a briefcase filled with work handy at all times, so that 
work can be done during short periods of time that otherwise 
would be wasted. _ . . 

• Review all socializing on the job from a cost-benefit perspec- 
tive. ' 

Further, the trick is to avoid intem:ptibns. If the decision maker 
cari identify characteristics of those iricbming .messages that are crisis 

. oriented (whether they arrive by phone or in person), then procedures 
can be established that v^ill exclude all other messages during periods cf 
time when inipbrtarii issued are being wbrked bri. Nbncfisis phone 
nie.s.sage.s can be taken based bri the fact that the decisibn maker is 
unavailable. Subordinates can be asked tb cbriie back aribther time. If, 

, to avoid iiUerruptlon, the decision maker riiust work iri Aribther bffice, 
or work at home, s<^) be it. Unless they are of a crisis riature, the riies- 
sat^os and people can wait — but what cannot wait is atteritibri to thbse 
Ucnva that have been identified as having top priority The aim of this ^ 
isc^lation is to allow the decision maker to work on his or her hst.of 
priorities, not on priorities set by others who come with, or call i>k - 

ihe.s.sai^e.s. . . 

InfofTnalion Gathering: Step ■ vo, v/hich begins after Gresham's 
Law of Planning has been over \.nie, involves an inform^J^on- 

* gatheririt^ process — a process by which one assesses the environment 
^ within which the iristitUtibh operates In promoting federal and ^taje - 

. interests, brie has to lobk at two major corriponer.s in assessing the 

' crivirbrimerit. On the brie hand, brie necd.s to gain as great an under- 
sf iP/lirig as possible bf what those federal and state interests are, par- 
tic wlarly those' iriterests that the federal government and/or the state 
t^cn ci nrru nt have stated ought tb be iriiplemerited through local Initia- 
uve. In short, brie rie'eds jjr do ribri.ewbrk regarding what prbglams and 
ser^ ices ( ould ( onc'*^ ablv be iriipleriierited. Tb this end, one obviously 
needs to review v-lr^Liai pi'blicatibris, iricludirit^: cbngfeFsibi^al actions, 
r.v.|uest.s f(»r p?'.;josa!s, regulatioris, arid speecHea of federal and ...ate 
(.'Mcials. 
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Vu bf st-riciUs about this componont of information gathering, 
the decision iiiakcr shbuid actively attempt to establish relationships 
with, arid enter into dialogue with, a variety of federal and state 
bilicials. At the begiririirig, this dialogue riiight just be with a congres- 
sional aide arid with the person iri the state capitbl who is either rilbst 
approachable or riiost cdricerried about the gerieral welfare bf ybur 
institution. Later on, as a riarrbwirig of your iriterest iri various pro- 
grams takes place, the number of people vy^ith wrhbrri personal relation- 
ships are established should be greater. After this phase of irifgrniatibri 
gathering is complete, you ought to have a tentative list of federal arid 
state programs whose philosophy and method of operation lend them- 
selves to local implementation. 

The second component of information gathering is to assess the 
needs of the clientele you currently serve and the clientele yoa might 
potentially serve as encompassed in your official mission. Their needs 
(Hight to dictate the prioriues you will assign among the various federal 
arid state interests. It is obvious that a state program that is to be imple- 
riierited locally arid that has little utility for the citizens in your locality 
should be rariked Ibw iri ybUr priority listing of prognims. 

Prioritizing, Havirig pUt tbgethef eribUgh lime lb do proper 
piarinirig in step brie arid havirig gathered sbriie basic irifbrrilatibri in 
step two, you can go on to step three which is tb riiake firrii dccisibris 
regarding which lcderal and state iri teres ts yo^r iristitu tibri shbuid seek 
to implement. Here the assumptibri is that the pbteritial list bf federal 
and state program's is too large for any brie iristitutibri tb seek tb iriiple- 
nient. A second assumption is that, rid riiatter how riiuch tiriie is set 
aside by the decision maker and his or her staff, there is probably riot 
enough time to generate proposals for all those prdgrariis that arc ac- 
cessed by grant proposals. Finally, there is an assumption that there 
c:re some federal and state interests that your institution ought not to be 
ipvolved in implementing, even if there is a need on the part of your 
citizens for such programs: This assumption is based on rec6gnition 
that you havt a central mission and would not want that mission 
distorted by the addition of many peripheral activities: Also, there may 
be many other agencies within your cpmmunity that either have 
greater expertise or, for nonpartisan poHtical reasons, ought to be 
c^eeded the respbrisibility for impiertienting any particular federal or 
state iriterest. At the erid bf this step, the decision maker will have a list 
bf fedcnil arid state pfbgrarils that should be and are implemented 
locally, for which the iristitutibri desires tb be a center of action. 

Mohitization. T\\G fourth step is the most difficult. It encom- 
passes activities which seek the riiaridate tb implement a federal and 
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state interest and actually ^implement that interest in the local area. 
This step is the most ditticuit not because such mandates to irriplement: 
are hard to secure, but because it takes more than a decision maker and 
staff to implement federal and. state interests. The decision maker 
should be able to mobilize the efforts of many in the institution behind 
art attempt to expand the programmatic activities of the institution to 
provide greater services to current and potential constituencies. 

Techniques that have utility in implementing any type of change 
involve ah increase in service to constituents. Su^ch techniques involve 
attifudcs, people, iriformatioh, and administrative action. 

There is a need for the program deveibpment decision maker to 
spend the time with "rtve rest of the top leadcrsh;p of the institution to 
create au , appropriate *atmbsphe.re. Ideally, ;x vision of improved ser- 
vice, if set forth vigorously enough, should stimulate many in the 
organization. This, however, may hot be ehbutjh^ and today's ,decisibh 
maker finc^s himself or herself able to ur,e anoihcr attit;<;le-briehted 
approach — that is, sharply calling to the f<ttenUon oi' i^V- ihat the insti- 
tution either is in or will soon be facinga cri;" • If, in iac mobilization 
does not take place: It is unfortunate thai the o ca^on af this t>pe of cli- 
mate is needed, but a vision of increased service may not suffice. For 
rriany institutions of higher education, forces :,re already at work that 
can be used by a decision maker to challenge ali within the injctitution 
through an atmosphere that says: **If wo Hc not seek to improve service, 
we will fall fUrthbr behind." 

There are two people-oriented techniques aimed at securing 
mandates lb implement and actually to begin operations: The first 
technique involves the role of the decision maker as a creator of net-^ 
works of ideas and pebple. The problems arid programs that the federal 
and state interests deal with db nbt fall, for th& riio.st part, within neat 
organizational lines: The decisibri maker, to be effective, riiUst be ahVr 
to reach any place within the orgahizatibri arid everi outside the orga- 
nization to form ad hoc task forces of kribwledgeable arid iriterested 
people. 

The second people-oriented technique that will help assure suc- 
^ cess IS to use the current reward sysiem of the institution or a reward 
system over and above that which the institution normally uses to pro- 
vide some payoff to people within the institution if they dedicate their 
cncMgies to implementing federal and state interests at a local level. 

The first mformatim-DrienUd technique js the use of i^ndircct 
j^ressure to convince people of the importance of any particular o^ec- 
tive. The phrase "prophet without honor in one's own country" is amp|y 
trUe for rribst institutions of highe'' education. Thus, an outside con- 
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sultaiU, iiii aclvistHif^'*^ "^/M)}tie-ribbo commission can have 

great utility in scljil* • \) Second approach, which allows |he 

dccisibri maker to jii''^^ ti^^ V'^^^^'^/^j' 'P^^^ arguments and the depth 
c)r ciaotibri agairi^liW^^^^ (^^^%o^^ .^^^ that it can be withdrawn if resis- 
tance is stYorig), i^^^^ oj^A'^I^^J^^llodns. This approach involves 
testing the water^,'''^'^l^ji ^i^^^^S others release the idea while the 
decision maker st.;iii''^ ^ ^^'^ carefully the nature of any resis- 

tance. _ _ _ 

There arc t \^^~'^%^^^^Arf^^^^^ techniques to which attehtidh 

should Idc called. ?'['J ^^J^ctives and implemehting prdgrams 

often fail because W^^l^^ii^^^^^ A simple but highly effec- 

tive approach, ort:(i'^'^i\|^'^^i, is ^^t forth a timetable for the accom- 
plishment of taskssi''^' i^^^hly ^^^^e^uire that everyone adhere to the 
timetable. The se-/^;iy^P^o^^^ ^or the decision maker to play the 
same fdle relative'|i''''^^s>^ ^^V^^^^ institutional hierarchy that the 
federal or state gQjt^^^^Hi^^^ i^*^y»ng relative to local agencies — that 
is, the decision rBiii^*^ direction, give assign m ^ or 

niandiites,, and iri«sij'^^b/^^^ This approach provides jlex- 

ibility and irriplertii?f*'^Uc:^'V / ^ lower in the hierarchy and draws 
upon the same prri/l^_^^^^ ^[ IK^^^^^'^^Y of local knowledge and initiative 
that nuike it wise f( ^^^te interests to be iniplernented at 

the lowest level p»oi^''^'fe. 

The use of Tt|?^^ti?«^'^^icj"^^^^^^ guarantee the suc- 

cessful receipt of close atten- 

tion needs to be j!^\)^Jl^^^Utjn through attitude creation, net- 

work creation, reV^'\ o^^^^^it^Jf^ P^^^s^ gauging of resistance, seek- 
ing c) f c 1 OS u r c , a n ;(| ij^^A*^^ * . - ... 

There is, }n(j?'''^'^r r^ii(>^f^"'\ dimension of institutional response 
to implementing P^-^\ ^'^'Ost^^^J'^UTests. This other dimension deals 
with the need for |?^' iji^^f^ci^'^ institutions to influence the sub- 
stance of federal ^ x^xP^^^^s. 

Shai ^ng Federal ^l'^ ' ^t;^^^ t^^'^'^^^ts 

• One of the /|^*^ jr/P^rt^^^ ^Sp^cts of our political^ system is the 
concept of lobby infl^i^c ^an only have meaningjn a political 

system that is bpitii|^ ^i^^ ^v^"^^^^rate the input of ideas and in for- ^ 
mation. Clearly, Ijf^ir^^ sleazy, or unethical: To the 

extent that there i^^f^^tl^^*^ interests and to the extent that 

those interests in niii''^^ ca>^^^ e^^^ be ittiplemented at the local level, 
then we have an ^_^\^^_ (Ix^^ insights arid abilities of people at 
the local level are^jif'^ifjc^'^^t f^^ ^^^cess. 
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^rhc ldgical\xtchsiori of this is that not billy are local interests 
important in implcmcritatiori biit they are also impbrtarit in seUing the 
original lederal and state goals to which the local interests are respbrid- 
ing. Local institutions must make input individually and collectively bri 
an active basis to a wide variety_pf federal arid state officials and agen- 
cies on a wide variety of issues. This irijDui must flow from local institu- 
tions' assessments of constituent needs, the evaluation by local insti- 
tutions of how well current programs are working, and local institu- 
tions' forecasts of what needs there will be in the ftrfure. 

Lobbying brings up again the issue of time on tlie part of local 
decision makers, which can be translated easily into cost. It is time- 
cbnsuniing and costly to lobby. Also, there are immediate pressing 
details, pt'.rhr rribre closely tied into the reward system for the local 
deci^ -or tt>; f^ .^r, that lead to a tendency not to become involved actively 
at thv led', .i arid state levels. There are also national and statewide 
bbf*' '^ Jt ibbby bri behalf of Ibcal iristitUtibris; the existence of these 
groups n lakes it easy for local decisibri riiakers tb be lulled iritb believ- 
ing their interests are being represerited adequately. Ofteri it is the case 
that, for the iniuitutiori triat aggressively warits to secure riiaridates to 
implement federal and stafc interests and that brgariizes arid rribbilizes 
itself well internally, the picture can only be cbriiplete when that iristi- 
tution, singly or collective'.. ' .Ip". tc shape the nature of federal, and 
state interests. 

For example, one area where lobbying is needed on a particular 
federal and state interest that has ) -een implemented locally is^ Federal 
vocational education, we have as good an example as any of local insti- 
interest in vocational ediicacion for decades is amply proven by federal 
cipprdpHations during this period. That the foderal government has 
ackribwledged a state interest in vocational education is proven by the 
requirerinerit that states develop a state plan for vocational education 
and distribute the riibriey tb local institutions. One could argue that, in 
vocatibrial educatibri, we have as good an example an any of local insti- 
tutions c:arryirig but a federal ^rid state iriterest. Indeed, most institu- 
tions bfTeririg sbriie prebacc alaurjeate prbgrariis of instructibri in 
occupational areas have plariried for arid sbiight a riiaridate tb be an 
implementor of this particular federal arid state iriterest. 

For postsecondary iristitutibris that have participated tb date, it 
Is clear that the federal and state iriterest has iri fact ericbUraged, for the 
country as a whole, secondary vbcatibria/ i-ducatibri at the expe rise of 
other types of postsecondary education. The majbr reasori for this situ- 
ation '(other than^ political pressure) ha:^; been a less-thari-adequate 
understanding on the part of the federal government regardirig the 
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cluiiigihg dcniu^naj)hics of this country. The aging of our population, 
particularly when taken Iritd cbrisideratibri with the degree of technolo- 
gical change, cries but for increased funding for postsecbridary as op- 
posed to secpridary schooling.. In every federal cbngressibhal sessibh, 
major acts like the Vbcatiprial Education Act need intense, partisan, 
and complex reauthorization arid cariipaigris. Uriless local input is 
made to those at the federal and state level who can irifluerice the shape 
of the federal legislation, much wisdom is lost. 

Having just cited an area in which lobbying at the federal level is 
needed, we can now present three New Jersey. Illustrations where 
aggressive lobbyinguiot only brought to the local educational institu- 
tions the mandate to implement activities but also helped shape those 
activities. The three illustrations concern services to the deaf com- 
munity, customized training^potentiai employees of firms moving in- 
to New Jersey, and service to the New Jersey Department of Transpor- 
tatibii. _ ; 

In all three cases, there were needs identified by state govern- 
riieht. In the ca.se of service tb the deaf commuriity, state recognition of 
this nerd was manifested by the establishment of a new state division of 
the deaf In the c^^se of ciistbriiized trairiirig, it was a legislative appro- 
priation, and, in the case of service to the state department of irarispbr- 
tatlon, il was a theme discussed by a new cbriimissibrier who asked for 
< loser ties with the academic conimunity. In all cases, the state iriterest 
v\??s rathe* broad, and the method of implementation was left vague at 
firs!. 

Iil the case of services to Un deaf, today there is a new degree 
pi 0^,1 am t() educate interpreters, ar;d ^he field offices of the new divi- 
sion aw Incraed at three coljeges: in tiie case of customized training, 
the coniniunitv colleges were fesignated as the prime coordinators of 
aii such tri: ninj;. In tiu ease of sei*vicr to the {Jtate department of trans- 
portation, mauy oi th- !:.tatc - o]j<^.:^e ' and universities signed general 
agreenierits wifh the department of transportation that facilitate the 
tlbw of .spet ific t bntracts. In all three cases, active and aggressive lead- 
ership wa.s displayed by the cbllegcs, resulting both in their receiving a 
iiiahdate arid in dieir shaping that mandate. 

Cbriclusidn 

There are certain hypotheses that have beeri explicitly or implic- 
itly dealt with in this chapter. : 

. i. General principles from political .science, eebrioriiics, arid 
business argue that local irripleriieritatibri is critical to the 
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effective implementation of federal and state interests. THeJse 
principles are now being expressed in a philosophical drift 
toward more, implementation at the local level. 
2: Campus-based administrators cannot assume tha. without 
major effort, their institutions will be effective, in securing 
mandates to implement federal and state interests, nor can 
' they assume that they will be successful in implementing 

those interests. 

3. There is a process that local decision makers should exper- 
ience to maximize ^hb potential for success. This four-step 
process involves cohsideratibh of a number of techniques 
that can help mobilize ihstitutibhal resources. 

4. It is riot enough for a local iristitiitidri to be a passive recip- 
ient of what others determine to be federal arid state inter- 
ests. The institutions riiust erigage iri Ibbbyirig to shape those 
interests. 

5. If such lobbying does not take place, one cari assiiriie an 
ineptness in defining those federal and state issues that will 
not be overcome no matter how brilliantly those interests are 
implemented: 
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E^ueri when conceniraVing on local communiiy-or^ahhed 
group intefesls in and need fir educational services, educators 
need to know the larger social and ecohorhic context. 



Delermining Priorities for Adult \^ 
Education: An Example of 
Statewide Needs Assessment 



Dan E. Moore 



The first -song in f^redith Wilson's hit muscial, The Music Man, er^'s 
with the phrase, "You've gotta know the territory." Getting to know the 
territory is one of the first steps in having a successful educaMonal pro- 
gram. And no one knows this^ better than prdfessidnats involved in 
community-based pdstsecondary and adult education. However, sys- 
tematically assessing the educational needs and prd^rarn pdieriti^ in a 
particular cdmmUnity of Ideality is rid easy task. The purppse of this 
chapter is td describe in sdrrie detail one exarriple of a cbrrirnuhity needs 
assessmejlt — a recent statewide study of cbmriiuriiiy needs 'conducted 
in Pehrisylvariia. In addition, findings from this Peririsylyania study 
that relate to educational prbgrarhmihg will be presented briefly. 

Today "needs assessm^rit** is a popular topic in liiany circles, but 
it has a variety of meanings. Federal and state programs,' gave great 
impetus to the idea by mandating a number of needs assessments as 
requirements for funding. Yet In a comprehensive review of a nurpber 
of state and federal programs, Kimmel (1977, p; 17) concladed that 
"not a single program defined needs assessment. Most of the programs 

state no techniques at all for conducting a needs assessment. 

i J 
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Although the process is generally ill-defined, its jala^e in^educa- 
tion is an old and important one. In fact, most of us have been coridUct- 
ing needs assessments of one sort or another all of our prbfessibrial 
lives. One way is simply to keep alert to what is going on in the com- 
munity: Read the local newspaper; lisfpn carefully at gathering places 
such as barbershops, beauty shops, or di:iers; talk to students ancl 
potential students; and join a variety of social and professmnal clubs. If 
you make it kribwh that ydU and your organization are open to sugges- 
tions and iriribvaTibhs, people Will often volunteer ideas. Another way 
orpcrlorming informal needs assessment is by seeking out infoi*niation 
that i§; already available in cbmrriuriities in the form Of existing written 
materials; demographic data are provided by the U.S. Census Bureau, 
and a variety of .social indicators are cbllected by national, state, and 
local organizations. 

Gaffarella (1981) distinguishes mo'-e than a dozen different 
definable techniques for needs assessment in additibri to thbse just 
mentioned. She includes group meetings, conferences and workshops, 
public hearings, consultations with key iriformahts," arid participant 
and unobtrusive observation. One of the more formal ways bf gbirig 
about conducting a needs assessment is to do a survey. Yet a sur\'ey 
can be as extensive as a statewide study or as brief and superficial as a 
checklist on a postcard sent to a small number of organizations. 

There is probably no one best way to conduct a needs assess- 
ment; However, ther-e are benefits and limitations to eac^j appr jach: 
For example, the nibre informal, face-to- face discussions help us to 
answer the question^ "What?" and "Why?" We can probe for an elabo- 
ration of ideas. W*/ can seek tb uriderstarid the rationales people have 
for their opinions^nd from ^^hbrii else they have heard these ppinions^ 

The more formal survey aj3]5rbach, hbwever, is probably better 
at answering /he questions "Who?" arid "Hbw many?" For example, 
how cxtensiv^y are the ideas arid beliefs held among a more general 
population of organizations or fjebple? Tb whbrii have we been 
speaking — only the most vocal or articulate, the riibst highly educated, 
or those who already control thelfipst icsources? Perhaps the best and 
most thorough strategy is to develop) a needs assessriierit process that 
combines elements of all approaches. 

Purposes of Needs Assessment 

There is substantial literature on needs assessment in higher and_ 
cbritiriUirig education. If you are interested in examining an array of 
studies dbrie fbr particular coiieges, the various Educational Resources 
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Infbnuatioii Clc iUcri(l'-I^IC) Clearinghouses are a Useful plarcib start. 
For cxninpie, biiierlenga (i981) gives a brief ahhbtated ciisc|i^oh of 
eight recent suidies retrieved from this sbUfce. The^heer riurribcrvarid 
variety ol studies make synthesizing all the material difficult. In 1979, 
the Office of Lifelong Learning of the Ohio Board of Regents took a 
iiovel approach to this problem ybhhsori, 1980). They held the 
"Regents' National Cbrripetitibri on Assessing the Needs of Adult 
Learners" tb identify exerhplary studies. The chief characteristic of cur- 
rent assessment efforts, according to the sponsors of this competition, 
was diversity — diversity of subjects studied, of materials used, and of 
spbrisbrship. 

In addition to picking exemplary studies, the sponsors commis- 
sioned K. Patricia Gross to draw on her existing work (Cross, 1979) in 
order to develop a chapter on the state of the art in needs assessment 
(Cross, 198G): Gross identifies three major purposes bf past assessment 
studies: (1) tO'g:aage the size and interest bf pbtential educatibhal 
markets; (2) to assess the access of various target groups tb educational 
programs; and (3) to gain basic insight ihtb the learriirg processes and 
preferences of learners (in this case, adult learners). Past research has 
generated a lot of ihforrriatibri about these issues, but, all tod oFteri, 
new studies are Unable tb make effective use of this larger dy of liter- 
ature because the studies' purposes were riot clearly defined. There has 
been a tendency u> sdopt sbrriebrie else's approach (including someone 
else*s questioiiriaiivj. This creates first, the study 

generates ariswert; that are alreadyySnbwn, and, second, it generates 
answers to questipns that you br^yaur institution never asked or wanted 
to know about. The bottom line is that anyone who begins a needs 
assessment project niust spend time clarifying the information needs of 
their organization. 

if people performing the assessment do not understand the use 
to which the information is to be put, they are likely to ask questions 
the public is unable or unwilling to answer. For example, it is prbbably 
"inappropriate to ask the public for solutibns tb the curricular dilemnias 
of continuing education; however, the public is the single best sburcc 
for specific information that will permit educators arid f3lariri<?rs tb 
cleveiop effective curricular sbluiibris. Tb get this iriforriiatibri, the edu- 
cators must frame questions both that the public is capable of ariswer- 
ing and that provide Useful irilbrriiatibri for the decisibri-riiakirig pro- 
cess (Dillman, 1977). 

One example frbril aribther realm bf public policy describes a 
state energy plaririer whb scbffed at the idea bf a jaublic survey assisting 
in solving the riatibrial energy, crisis, a crisis that he viewed as highly 
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coinplcx and inienuilional in scope: B,ut he did see the relevance to his 
work in kribwirig how many people were usihg_wood stoves arid how 
riiariy had increased the Insulation in their homes. Needs asse?sm^rit 
researchers must be sensitive both to what the sponsoring organization 

wants to know and what the piiblic is able to provide. 

\ If, as Cross (1980) says, the major problem is to have the goals 

arid information needs clearly deiiried, the next most bothersonie^issues 
iire "how to convert the data into workable education programs and 
h^vV to gain acceptance in the cbmmuriity" (p. 16): All too often, doing a 
n^eds assessment is seen as a four-step linear prqcess: (1) a needs 
assessment IS conducted; (2) a program is developed; (3) the programjs , 
irdplemented; and (4) an evaluatior it rohducted. A more useful ap- 
proach is to view the needs assessin : " process as a continuous and 
interactive one: For example, an assessment cari become an evaluation 
• of previous programs: Existing programs are cbritiriually being changed 
as they are being implemented, Thejcey element is to plan for this cbri- 
tiriubUs prbcess. Educators, cornmunity organizations, and users, 
whether individuals or groups, need to be involved at each step and to 

be flexible abbut rribvine among the steps: 

More specifically, whei/ the needs assessment]^ going Jo be a 
formal survey, the varibus constituent groups need to be acti^y in- 
volved in defining bbjectives, reacting to specific sarnpj^quesSon 
helping to respond to the pretest instrument, and assisting in ihter-- 
preting the results. Frequently educators arid dtners who use n^eds 
assessment make the fallacious assumptibri that, brice the answers jo 
the questic5ris are compiled, the pblicy arid prbgram dire,ctions will be 
obvious: This Is seldom the case. The fact that ♦he relevant groups are 
working cooperatively and coriSfiuously is prbbably as important as the 
answers to specific questions froni the survey. / 

/The failure to address the questibris bf pUrpbse arid process 
cbUld be attributed to an excessive fascinatibri with riiethddbldgical 
riiceties, such as drawing a sophisncated sample^usirig questibris with 
the highest coefticients of reliability, and so on. The actual cbridUct bf 
ariy particular needs assessment h always some balance or compromise 
amorig the issues bf costs, information needs^ sample size, and urgericy. 
HowcVer, there is rib feaspri to sacrifice rigor for usable knowledge; in 
fact, the two go harid iri hand. ^ 

"Pennsylvania: The Citizens' Viewpoint" 

. . ■ . _ 

Let us now turn to a cbrisideratibn of/*Pennsylyania: The Giti- 
zens' Viewpoint" (Moore and Ishler, J 980) as one example of a needs 
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asscssiiiem process t'nn .Uciiiined to take the issues wt have rheritibried 
into accouiit. While this study does ilbt address solely* educational 
issues, its findings do feiate to sdrhe irripbrtarit aspects of educaticrial 
planning. The study was devcH*<ed at Peririsylvariia State University 
(Fchri Stcite) for the Cooperative Extensibri Service. In contrast with 
studio's that are tightly focused bh a single, prbblem^ this study had 
multiple bbjectives, sbhie of which were quite broad in scope, yet the 
follbwing goals were clearly defined: 

1. Develop fDriorities for educational programs and program 
areas for the Cooperative Extension Service, particularly in 
the areas of commurtity development: 

2. Develop a range of information on citizens' preferences for 
state and local communit^policies in the 19805. 

Use the opportunity of thf* survey to gather infbrmatibn on 
citizen characteristics and behaviors to inform basic research 
in the areas of migration, energy behavior, and cbrhmuriity 
service demands. 
Obv ibu.sly these objectives bveilap tb sbme extent, but the rriajbr 
criteria for Including items in the survey was whether the ihforrriatibh 
wa.s seen as useful by at lelist brie bf the fbllbwirig groujDs; educators at 
Peririsylvariia State Uriiversityt jDublic decision makers in various 
offices thrbutjhout the state, arid researchers 

The first objective of the planners vvas tb define the broad pur- 
poses of the study and then to decide on specific methods. Because we 
wanted the information to be used by state, regional, and local decision 
makers, it was decided that the sample size should be large enough to 
permit generalizations about adults residing in relatively limited local 
areas. Specifically, we wanted to generalize the findings to each of the 
sixty- seven countie:^ in Pennsylvania, in order to address such a large 
and geographically di':'erse sample of people, we selected a mail survey 
as the vehicle: A number of other states have conducted siniilar surveys 
in recent yea is so that several inodcJs: for conducting a statewide survey 
v/ere available (Wardwell and Dillnrian, 1975; Burdge arid bthers, 1978; 
BeauHeu and Korsrhing, 1979). 

The basic objectives and the survey parameters were established 
in consultation with an advisbfy cbrilriiittee drawri frbm thfbughbut the 
university. The decision was nlade early by the advisbry cbrrirriittee to 
seek furidirig for the study sblcly frbrini withiri the iTniyersity so that the 
critical decisibris would remairi withiri the cbritrbl of the survey grbiip 
arid outside bf varibus pblitical arerias. A variety of departrhents, iristi- 
♦ utibris, collegcSi arid uriiversity adrriinistrators were approached about 
participatirig. While there was no promise of a direct correlatiofi bt^tween 
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ihvcstnient ancl t'clUi ii, the general andcrstandirig was that a financial 
irivcstriierit in the study would permit the sponsor to ask a limited num- 
ber of questions within v^e broad objectives outlined. Sufficient furid- 
ini,' was collected in this rnanner, and each of the sponsors was irivited 
to'jjarticipate bh the advisory committee with a number oF research and 
extension specialists (Mbbre apd Ishier, 1980). 

Next, in order tb ensure that tile information wodd he useful to 
decision makers in the State, we conducted more than 160 interviews 
with legislators, cabinet officials, local gb'\;fnment officials, leaders of 
civic groups, and "staff an3 advisory rriv^mbers of the Cooperative 
Extension Service. The purpose of the surveying was explained. Each 
interviewee was then given the opportunity to respond tb the qUestionT 
"If you couid ask 20,000 Pennsylvanians five C|Uestibris that wbUld help 
ycu make derisions in the i980s, what would you most. like to kribw?" 
Eixch of the individuals contacted was enthusiastic about. participating 
(eTspccially after we explained that the survey would not cost them any- 
thing -arid was Being conducied by Penn Stare as a part of its public ser- 
vice missibri). Interviewees responded daring the interview and were 
also given a simple two-page questionnaire with which to communicate 
additional thonghts. . 

Not only were these decision irfakers and potential users of the 
results important :ri develbpirig ideas for the survey but also th^ inter- 
views themselves marked the l^girining of^a process,, a relationship, 
between the university and a iTurnber of brganizations: in short, we 
were developing an audience for the results before the study was con- 
dticted. Thrcughout the entire project, we were demonstrating that our 
organisation, the university, could cooperate and would deliver: The 
ibb individuals and grbups were contacted for mfbrmatibh before the 
qucsucr ..v": ^ was constructed and were also involved in reviewing 
each j; V . of ' questio nnaire. They were kept ihrormed at each stage 
of O:- cl r '.tion process and Wer^the first to receive results. These 
•individuals and organizations were key actors 'in the disserriiiiatibri and 
use bf the survey information:* _ 

The Survey Mctfioitoiogy: Gros^ (1980) criticizes some bf the 
existing studies for their narrow-minded attention to methods to the 
exclusion bf a concern for purpose and application. However, our 
experience is that potential data users are invariably interested in the 
methodblbgy, particularly if the results do not confirm their suspicions 
From past experience. Put briefly, the best available methodology 
should be used; this means paying close attention to sample selection, 
instrument design, arid data cdlleclion procedures. 

Selecting the sariiple is dependent first pf all on the purposes of 
the study. Obvibuslyj if the gbal is tb understand the elcperiences of 
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current or past sliulrhts, sucH studehis should be the target of the needs 
assessrtierit. If, as Eskow suggests at- the outset in this volume, th& 
iritexest is in community associations and org;ani2 tions, then start with 
'the universe oilsuch groups, or ask individuals about their associational 
alHliatiohs or feher relevant characteri^sjics tfiat r^ay be used as thp 
basis for ibrmin^groups. In the Penn Sta*te citizens' survey, the objec- 
tive was to draw obnclusions about the general population of adults in 
Pennsylvania; hence, a sample from that population was our target. 

In every case, it is necessary to specify the universe of all persons- 
or organizations under. study. Depending upon the length of this list 
and the resources available, you may need to draw a sample. Although 
the problem of defining and enumerating each of the elements in the 
unrverse (or the "sampling frame") is hot unique to a g;erieral popula- 
tion survey, the problem in particularly acute for a- study like the 
Citi7^MKs\Viewpdirit. There is'sinriply rib cbriiplete list of all the adult? in 
aii aroii-thc size of a state. Some cbrnrriuriities within a state may have 
.^ch lists, but there is always, the prbb[ehi of how up to date the lists are 
arid hbw riiahy communities have them. There are some general 
sburces, such as voter registration lists, telephone books, or driver's 
license lists; each source has its merits and limitations. -^"^ 

The list of licensed drivers in Pennsylvan^ia vvas selected for the 
Citizens' Viewpoint survey .*br a number oflreasons. First, the list is 
available for use l^y researchers. (This is not the case in all states. ).Sec- 
ond, the list is constantly updated. (This is also not the case in all 
states:) Third, because the list was available for analysis before the 
sample was selected, we could exarnine its biases with respiect to known 
characteristicK of the sampling frame. Oh the basis of this kribwledge, 
we could select a random sample stratified by cburity, age, arid sex, 
which reflected general populatibil parameters. In additibri, the driver's 
license list permitteql Us to sample individuals arid riot househblds 
(which is generally the case with telephbrie directories). 

Cbricerris^^abbut sariiplirig cariribt be pyerrated. On the btr 
hand, it is irriportant to recognize the potential lirnitatipris in generally 
irig Irbrri ariy sariiple to some larg;cr population. There is nothing inher- 
eritly wrong if the researcher takes cyery tenth person who passes by in 
a shopping center; however, everyqne From the researcher to the user 
of the data must be cognizant of the population to which the data can 
be generalized. In this case, that population would be the people who 
pass by in a particular shopping center, not the general population of 
the conuTiunity^ The Citizens' Viewpoint survey sample was determined 
to b(? 20, poo adult citizens in the state. The driver's license list was 
selected as the best universe fro'm whicli to produce such a sample. 

iSncc' the sample was selected, the next step was to develop a 
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i . ; ;(ul ioi*'sc( til ing tin- luglii'st n'sj>ohsc rate possible. In order to do 
iiirN, we adopted die procedures described in Dillhiari's (1978) book on 
his total (lesign method: We believe this is the best treatment of the 
desii-h aiid condiu t of a mail survey. The book also has a detailed dis- 
cUssioii ()i trUpiione survey methods. Dillman .synthesizes previous 
mail survey research by iliustrating why one should do everything pos- 
sibli- U) 'It crease the cost and increase the rewards of responding for 
each poicii'ial respondent. He shows the importance of a cover letter 
diat CDiii :i caretully worded appeal and that is personally addressed 
iiiul personally signed. Dillihah also stfes.ses the importance oi^a careful 
stratet^v of ibllow-up niailings. 

in the C:i is' Viewpoint survey, the latest computer technol- 
oc;y was used tr- personalize each of the 20,000 cover letters, to update 
lists oi' returnr l questionnaires, and to prepare folloyv-up mailmgs^ 
T\w lirsi inaili.M^ ol ihe survey was sent ih Jahuary 1980, A week later a 
lollow-up posh M(i was sent to each of the 20,000 pjrsdns sampled, 
thankini^^ them il ilu-y had responded and eneouragihg them to respond 

ii they hatl not; Vhvcc weeks later each nonrespohdeht was sent a new 
cover letter aloiii; itii a replacement qupstionnaire. At the ehd of three 
more weeks, those who still had not returned a questionnaire were seht 
a final letter and replacement questionnaire by certified rnaib 

The coiistructioh of the questionnaire itself is a key element in 
eliciting ii high response rate and in obtaining quality information, 
nillmah speiids a great deal of time elaborating alternative questipn 
formats aiul overall questibhhaire layout: Making the questionnaire 
easy to read and simple to fill out is es.sential to reduce the "cost" to the 
respondent, _ ^ 

If there is a single, key elemeht to the success oA^"y ■'^"'^'^Ti^^ 
(he careful pretesting of the .survey ihstruments. Following Dillman s 
prescription, we pretested with three distinct groups. First, we j;ot the 
reactions of fellow researchers and other experts in research methods 
'and in the substantive policy areas to be studied. These people helped 
ihake the wording ol questions compatible v^ith previduii reseiirih and 
helped avoid. errors of fa( t and technique. A second group included in 
the pretest were potential users of the lesearch inforh.atioh such as 
government oiiirials In this case the pretesters interviewed earlier were 
iised. i 1k \ were helplul in assuring that the questionnaire responded 
to their data heeds. 

A third group of pretesters consisted of a sample of the geheral 
p()piilati(>n livihg close to the university: These people were chosen to 
simulate actual respohdenls. S()me werc rnaiW^d the questionnaire; 
others were asked to fill out the questionnaire in the presence of the 
researi i. rs so th;it we could have their immediate feedback. 
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Ihc jni U si iHUrrss was iiucraclive: Orictr f<;cdlJack was n-ccivecl, 
a licvv dial'l of tile cjUl ''urlilaiic was clcvclopcd and thcii subji ^.tcd to 
tUrtlicr pretesting. The final qucstioiinairc went thrblii^ t t-igiu cdrri- 
jilric drafts In-forc final printing. The qucstibririaifc was i^bt short; ii 
( (Hisislcd i)f ten pages, over 200 cjucsiibns, and required appi bxiriiately 
thirty niiaules lb fill biit. 

All of this detail may seem sympU)rnatic: bfthe excessive fasciria- ' 
tion with i^iethocls p()inted out by Cross (19BU), It is fair to ask if such 
tU'tail is necessary. While we believe Cross is quite correct to say that, if 
di-tails gel in the way of the larger goals of clearly defining purposes 
and establishing processes for use, then this concern is misplaced. But 
Vtlu* l)est-con(:eived study is virtually useless unless carefully conducted: 
M ^n l)age in, gari^agc out" applies to survey questionnaires as weU as to 
.nsi in:^ nj)Utcrs; 

ill (he Citiz ens' Viewpoint study, over 713 percent of the sample 
whn ( rived cjuestionnaires returned them in usable forin. Response 
rate is not llu: cmly indicator of quality, but tlie high response rate we 
ft*ceived does stiggest that the questionnaire Was r'jlevant to the cbn- 
ceihs bi thahy respbrldeht.s, that it was easy fqr the respbridents tb 
uhdersiahd arkr return, arw' 'Hat the attention paid tb detail helped 
make the stiicly irriportarit fe respbhderit.s. 

iVIoreover, response laLe is ricl only a general iridicatbr of survey 
cjuaiity but it is also iriiportarit in itself. Oiir prelirriiriary analyses of the 
survey responses suggest that^peoplc who respond eaHy to rnail surveys 
are ciiflerent from those who respond late. For cxarripile, early respond- 
ents are more likely tt) be older, to be employed, to own their own 
home, and to be more tonservative on a range of social policy issues 
than arc tliosc who respond to later mailings. If we had been satisfied 
with only a 3(j or 40 percent response rate, we might have drawn very 
misleading ccmclusions about the population as a whole: Carefully fol- 
low ing Diilman's total design method virtually assured us of at least a 
iU) percent response rate with a general population: Dill man reports 
lesponse rat(\s of over 90 percent for studic'S of more limited, homo- 
geneous audiences, such as prbfe:.:;ibnal educators. 

ScHiic view the prbcedures and the total de.sign methbd as too 
costly. However, survey researchers arid particularly needs assessbrs 
I ahriot allorci ho( lb use them. C^bvibiisly, cbridiictirig rii^eds assessriierit 
studies requires the art bf comproriii.se, biit it i.s better tb lise a sriialler 
sample ancl inore ihtirough follow-up thari a larger sample with rio 
follow-up. You may end up with just as riiany people, but iri lhe forrrier 
case the pec)ple are a l-t-tter represchtatibri of the universe under study. 

Uses of the Citzeiis' Viewpo in i Da ta. Th c a m b u n t o f i n To r m a t i o h 
generated when ov.r 14,^00 individuals complete a ten-page question- 
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uiiuv is almost ovcrwiu-lming. It wa^ only Ixxause a systcrnalic pjari 
had Ik-cii clcvciopcd in liiu- with the ' l iuy objeciivcs th. it was possible 
to Use tliis inlbnnatioii in a timely manner. 'I*he first publicatiori was a 
sixteeii-page iabl<;icl that summarized the statewide re^'ilts for most of 
liu- questioiis iii the survey (Moore aud Ishler, 1980: intent with 

this jx)pulari/.ed i'orrnal was to produce the results qu: t)r respond- 
ents (whi) were proniiseti resuils if they desired), foi' sponsors, and for 
those users wlu) were interviewed to develop the questions: The three- 
color tabloid also served as an advertising piece for potential users of 
ll)e data l:)ase. This publicatiori was in print less than one month aftej 
'ihe last fjuestionnaire v?s returried. The release of the tabloid vr.ih 
press releases and press conferences gerierated wide interest in the 
printed and electronic media ihrbughoiit Peririsylvariia. 

As we noted earlier, the first project was to help develop ph - 
t^nnn prioritit's for educational programs in the Cooperative Il^t'.^hsi' i. 
Service in Pennsylvania. To this end, we worked closely witti si.t:e. 
regional, anci county staff to frame questions and to produce us.^tjle 
reports, hi iidchtion, a set of regional publications was targeted for 
e.xleiision lay atlvisory j)lanning committees. We also produced a ten- 
minute slide and audio show that was used to introduce the study to 
hew audierice.s. Twelve copies of the presentation were made available 
to extension staff members throughout the state. By conservative 
estimate, more fh:in 20,000 people saw this presentation alone^ The 
data and reports in varibu.s fqrms have been used by program plam ing 
committees at all jevel.s. 

Thv second obje-^tive v^as to provide current information on 
public- policy issues to ion rriakers at state arid local levels. In addi- 
tion to I lie tabloid and iet_^ of workshops, special reports wei e pre- 
pared to users' specifi '-^ ^or example, the state department on ag- 
ing was interested in ^..ioru^ for senior citizeris' services as iridicated 
i)y the elderly themselves compared the rest of the popujation; fVr- 
iher, the department was Interesteri in the diflererices be* '.-eri rural 
flderly and the urban elderly. We were able to use our ex sive data 
base to produce a report that answered tiieir specifi': policy questidris. 
The iriitiul users and requesters cjf.speclal reports were the brgariiza- 
tioris iiiterviewed to elicit questions, but a number of other organiza- 
tions thnnighout the state ali^o requested speci •! »-eports. In all, more 
than 200 such publicatioris tailored to user need:-, were produced in the 
year followirig the .survey. 

A variety of rese?uch papers has also been v 'itten based on the 
data .set. These cover such opics as "Energy Conservation Behaviors of 
Uif" vut Population Segments," "Cbriiriiuriity Service Priorities of 
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R ( r r ! i t M i L« i i » i i t s 1 1 i R li hi 1 A il-a.s , " "C f i a rac t c i'i s t i ( ; ( ; i (J or ri rii u ri i t y 
Politic al ti\'i.st,s aiul riicir Modes c)l Cbmriiiiriit^ Pui Uvipatibh," arid 
"An Ana ly .sis of Public Acccptaricc pi* AltcrncUivc Taxirig ScHcriies lor 
l^ublir Education." Future plcins call lor merging the survey data with 
itu* n sulls of the 1!)B() cen.sus v^ie.i those data become available, §ince 
the data from both sources were collected contemporaneously, wc 
believe the mergei of selected variables will produce some interesting, 
new insights: 

Priorities for Educational Programs: 

An jExamplc fiom the Citizen*^' Viewpoint Survey 

Vo illustrate the type ()!' quL\stiori.s asked in the survey, we pro- 
vide here a set of si.x iterii.s pertaining to eddcatibri. One overall qUes^ 
tioh posed by the survey was, **CoriipareG to what is beirig done now, 
what priority do ybii want thv followirii^ areas to Have iri the futijre?" 
Respondent.s were asked to choose among "much lower," "lower," 
S**same," "Higher, ' aiT^l "much hig!ier" To:' each of !brty-riirie cbrrirriuriity 
services and issues ranging from garbage collection to t<:enage drug and 
alcohol abuse. 

None oi the s:v t-dut . ^onal items ranked ainoni^ the top ten ol' 
the ibrty-ninc. I'he top iipots were helcl by items pertaining to citizen- 
government relations: road repair, and jobs (Moore and Ishler, 1980), 
The results ibr the six educational itcrns are presentee! in Tables i and 
'Vhc I'ar right cokii n of I'^d^le i suggests that 62 percent of all 
respondent!:; leit that vocational and technical education programs 
shoulci have a "higher" or "much higher** priority in the iuuire: The only 
bdier educational item \ 'here at least half of the adult population 
.selected these alterriati'/v.s lor a higher priority was adult and continu- 
ing eciLRatioh. ^'*he mo/e traditional educational iristitutiou.^ arid pro- 
gran IS do riot require a.s riiuch atteritibri icccirdirig to bin re.sporider' i. 
A glance across the rows bi* Table 1 will show that the priorities are 
n lativvly consistent by age of respondent. Generally the age group 
iruin twenty-Hve to iorty-ibur expressed the' highest level brebricern for 
each ol die educational programs. 

Table 2 presents the same edui. .ition^l items by the educational 
level oi'the respondent. The results providf! an interesting counterpoint 
to tlie standard finding that tht more education people have, the more 
intciesi they have in more education (iGross, 1980J). While we did not 
spe( iiically ask people ii they themselves wanted more education, there 
is no consistent pattern in Table 2 about educational priorities l^y the 
educational level of the respondent: In fact, in none of the six areas 
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Tabic 1. Priorities for Educatibrial Programs by Age 
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sciinr lit the itcnts. 

docs the gn)Up having the highest education alio have the highest aggre- 
gate priority for educational piograms, indeed, in virtually every case,, 
the j^rovij) with the least education gives the rdacatioiial items as high a 
priority as the college-edUcatcd group. 

Tabic 2: Priorities for Educational Programs by Education 
I Level of Respondent 

I Educar on oj Respondents 

I ■> " 

Less 1 han 

Hi^n SdwolHifih School Some VoUeiif All ^ 

KfiuVoTwn^^^ ^rofirdms Graduate Graduate College Gradu.iie Hespondenis 
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C)j vvHat usr a;;* llu'Sf (lata? Tlie findings cdnfirrri the suspicions 
. of those involved in edut atibh at a II. levels. Pennsylvania citizens reflect 
the national trend tow^ard more emphasis on vocational, technical, and 
adult coruiiiuing education and toward a decrease in the overall rank- 
ing oi etiucatioii am(>ng :he priorities of citizens. These finding*? raise 
i'urthf r questions, however, about how sex, group affiliations, and 
occupational status relate to the various priority choices indicated. The 
lart e sample size of the Citizens* Viewpoint survey perrrus this kind of 
detailed exploration of questions ihat may emerge in policy disciis- 
sioii.s. 

Coii^clusion 

The Citizens' Viewpbirit .study illustrates clearly the three main 
pointr', in Cro.ss*s (1980) brief review of the heeds assessrrient literature: 
Any study must have a set of carefully delineated objectives; it should 
be^seeri as a part ol a cbritiriuirig plaiihihg process; and it should use the 
statv <)f the art in survey mcthbdology. Because of the purposefully 
broad Objertives of the Cijizens* Viewpbirit survey, a significant 
strength of the study was the ability to make corriparisons among broad 
policy priorities in a number of substantive areas. On the other hand, it 
was difficuh examine any particiUar area in the depth or detail that a 
siiigle-focns, targeted study would be able to do: 

It is important io realize that seldom will the rest of the needs 
assessment or a citizen survey definitively decide policy questions, but 
such work can provid'. impbrtant and timclv information to a decisibfi 
rnakcr. The cb^tcxt and clientele bf decisibris can be rribrc fully elabb- 
nitr. Finally, t!.. :eeds assessrhei^t activity can set in motion Vi p^-ocess 
bf cr /iriuirig discu.ssibri ambhg various actbrs in rhc liry-n ikir.g 
arena, whether it be educatibri, local gbverhmehi, br v^.iurAa,'^^ ?,s.sd- 
ciatibris. 
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Three basic (mrstims m:ut be confronted by each 
community coiiegt as it ronsiders tackling the 
chuUenge of the new mission. 



Promises and Pilfdlls in Serving 
Organized Gommunitv-Based 
Group Interests 

S, V Martorana 
William E, Fitand 



A propoved rc'w depf? " tur:: for any organization or instin 
sure to car.se tension and controversy both for the or \ 
between it and other external groups: This is Hkeiy to pre ^gam 
for commnnity coHeees and other types of command n bas?:: tsecon- 
dary educational institutions that rise to the challenge posed by Eskow 
in Chaptci One and built upon as the main theric of this volunie. Such 
institutions should be alert not oniy lo the teiisidns and controversies 
sure J arise but hIso to the nature of the issues 1-kely to surface arid the 
alignrntMi ^ of support of challerige likely to take shape. 

This brief chapter, theri^ raises arid coriiriierits on three broad 
qi brevity, however j is dictaied by rhdre than just lirriitaliori's 

of spafce iri this particular jDublicatiori. It is mandated in part to avoid 
repealing so ne c^i the dbservatibris already made by other chapter 
authors, but, eycn more important, it is forced by the paucity of rele- 
vant materials that can be drawn upon to answer the questions that can 
be raised. There is no significant literature on the main subject of this 



v.. M.trinr.ui.i; W PiUiul (K<U.). Dtugni»g-f*rvgtamsyor Cammunitjf^ Groups. - 

Nr\» I)irrt iMtM^ Inr Oittiinuniiy CoIIckm. no. 45. San FrancjiiH>: J*)«»»",-DaM, March 1H84. 
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voluwic, iv> body of vvork ■ : f>rj ^ .scd oi^ ayrunih or reporting i^asc 
experience in depth. ' l h»:s. < ; m - >) -»->5'><:U •nsUlutinns will hav; to 
ask and seek answers largd . ' . '--ir rwri lo ih-se b. nuestions: _ _ 
I: Why should th- v. :H}pruarh (EsJy:svV ^ h^Mhnpe) bt tri:?cf:' 
^\ What ibrces within Uk -nstituti. :: vvi\l (c::d to luc:ilr^u^ posi- 
tive response to the chai» rige . vX which ones wjil l(-l>e:;U^^ 
negative conditions? 
3. What forces outside oi the jnsiuuiion will-provide support 

for or resistance to the undv: laking? 
A long list of further questions enserges quickly from these three. 
They are, however, clearly subordina e, and one could contend that, 
until better understanding about the thr^c big questions is developed 
from an accumulation of experience and related analytical studies, 
etforts to pursue more specific' inquiries are premature. 

Bctermining Reasons for New Cbllege-CdmMnan? vy eooperation 

An attempt to answer the "Why do it at all?" quesiion, of course, 
is the main thrust of Eskovv's statenaerits in Chapter One. But he makes 
the case for and calls for action by "the moverherit" at large. This makes 
it easy for an institution to set the question aside as being pertinent for 
others in the larger group but not for it as an individual membe»-. The 
leadership of each^coramunity-based postsecondary irist tUtibn must 
find pbsitiv answers to'the questions of why to adopt the approach-^ 
/or else ribthirii^ e ' meaning can be expected to Follow. _ ^ 

^ In recent years, a plethora of services, prorrramc. and^pecialized 
functiohs have been embraced' by conwnunity colleges under the ban^ 
ncr of "community needs" while others have duplicated the functions of 
existing comrhunity-based grbUps or agencies. At present, community 
colleges appear o be rribvihg toward a redefinition of the[r role and 
mission. Shrinking or stabilized resbur/:es, tax revolts, and a shift of 
emphasis from increasinp: open access tb cutting back to the basics have 
berrun to limit the growth of commuriitv services in many commuinty 
colleges. A large number of colleges j^' -j^ear tb be questioning the need 
for community services or, at least, thty are Ibbkirig at the limits that 
should be placed on this broad ar ea of a college's tbtal educational pro- 
gram. J 

Linkages with the community and interagency cbbperatirfn seem 
to ^;e . necessity for c Dmmuhity colleges in the years ahead. This shar- 
mg of resources and div^iding oFfunctions^ between commumty colleges 
and other flgcricies or ijroups should add lo rhe efficient delivery of ser- 
vices to groups within the local community. Indications are strong that 
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intcriiisutcilioiial r<K)|)(Tan<)ii based oil principles of regional planning 
lor postsec'^r '";iry education is. on the increase (Martoraria arid 
Nespoii, i!?78: Martorana arid Kuhris, 1983). Cdbperative eHbrts 
(Uight to iieip ( brririiUriity cdlleges riiairitairi a viable prbgrarri of com- 
liiunity .sei vices without duplicatirig exisiirig services or depleting 
.scarce I'esources. 

- , ^ ob.servers lif cbirirriuriity cc lieges may re .s pond to these 
ideas by claiiriirig that the individual iristitutioris are riot that auton- 
briibus in setting their own goals arid developing programs related to 
iherii. Iri such cases, they could ask, should not the responsibility for 
action be placed \vi(h officials at higher levels of the organizational 
:;!*'ucture — for example, with the state directors of state systems? 

The answer is yes. The record of progress of community colleges 
in other areas where significant breakthroughs have occurred shows 
how critical systcniwide and state-level leadership can be. Successes iri 
opening the cloor of' postsecondary educational opportUriity to a wide^ 
range of students, in mai-ing vocational educatidri a legitiriiate part of 
the cuiTicuIuni, and in acquiring broad acceptarice of develbpirierital 
.stuclies are exairiples. These chariges are ribw gerierally taken for 
giariteci, but efforts toward these accbriiplishrrierits were at brie time 
cjUestibried, aiicl .systerriv/ide arid state-level leadership helped make the 
ca.se for therii. Iri do i rig so, however, tliese leaders also had to firid posi- 
tive ariswers to the questiori of why. Even cbriimuriity colleges that are 
part of a systerii of iristitutioris operating at substate or state levels must 
justify major new departures on their own ternis. It is unlikely that the 
questiori will get good answers without the joint effort of lea^.-ership on 
both group ai'id individual levels of operation. 

^ A state-level board or agency charged with regulating or coordi- 
nating conimuri:-- colleges can provide the leader, hip necessary for ^he 
system to serve organized interest grQup)s. Regional piahning, inter- 
instiicuional cooperative agreerncits, and strttvvide needs i*j;>e£.cments 
(( 'ross, \979,) can all be furtheii.a by the stat^. ccnimunity college board 
oi' agency. This type of leadership need riot subvert Ibcr.i initiative arid 
coiuro! Rather it can assist arid, iri sbriie irisJarices. provide directibri 
to lot al efforts. 

C cooperation ahldrig conii.'iuinty eblle^r.s of .*ri leads ib an 
etliciericy iri serving drgariized cornniunity-t)ased nterest groups. Fci 
exari^plr. regional plaririi rig, such as is occt4rririg j.i Illiriois under the 
leadership of the IMinbis Cbriiriiuriity College Boai d, provides for divi- 
.sicMi of labor thatlallows coriiriiunity colleges in a region to capitalize on 
their strengths Organized community groups that: overlap community 
college district bounc.»ries c ln be served by the cohege th.ii has the 
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rcsoi acs and strcnv^tli to scrvt- that groap best through a regional 
coC)pLTativc agreement or through a regioiiwide plan: Wkh. this 
arraMgcmeni, artificial barriers arid iritercollege warfare are dim- 
inatetl, and a group is serveV — riot caUght in the middle of a juris- 
(iictir nal dispute. - _ 

Furthermore, the state commuriity college board or agency can 
initiate, or at least assist in, Ibrming cooperative arrangements with 
other Igover.imental agencies to help individual cbrriri:Uriity colle!:-> 
respond to local groups. State,^ county, and municipal or local govrr^ 
merit agerit-ies can help or hinder oar colleges in serving their cG.io«;t 
erits. At the .state level, the vanoas code vlepartments, commis ys, 
council;^,, arid agertcles may aiready have working relationship^ with 
conunurtity -groups. Numerous :v^'3ctions between the colleges and 
these st^ite eniities are often pv. ^ ' vnd these interactions can ^ead to 
the provision of better sei^vr - m \icmbers of organized intereii 
groups. Recently, the Illiribi? ' . ■ anity College Trustees Associa- 
tion sponsored the develbpriie. ' . Statei Agency Guide {FU^nd and 
Shade, 1982)' For use by the state s cbrriniunity colleges to help identif)^ 
tmdcrstand, and use the various state agencies that have an impact on 
<'Oinmunity groups. i 

Of coa:se, what is true at the state level is perhaps even more 
true at the local level. Here, governmental agencies arid be dies often 
have an imm'ediate and persuasive impact on|cpmmuriity college. inter- 
actions svith coinmunrty groups^ Nevertheless,! the state bbard br agency 
cari provide the leadership in getting the local governmerit eritity arid 
the coriuriuriity college Vvorkmg together to (meet grouj^ needs. __Orie 
< xample of this type of cooperation occurred] when the ^Arizona Corn- 
munity College Board, the mayor's office oi/one of the cities, and the 
local community college v^brked togrther to help an Industrial firjn 
relocate to an Arizona city (Boyd-Bea* man and P][and, 
Another example is presented in the chapter in this volume ^ y Borgen 
and Shade; the important local, organized, special-interest group in 
the case they describe was a chamber of cbrilrnerce. 

Identifying Supporters and Rcsisters Withm the Inititiition 

Vv'ithm the institution, -the propci:u:ori that cbmmlrriity colleges 
can and shsould develop programs and services tb riieet the rieeds of | 
omnized community groups will hnd quickly both strorir support and 
iriterise opposition. Hyland in Chapter Three properly warris of ihe 
risks advbciUcs of the idea w;li run. During the past year we have 
delib^'rately Used several opprnunities to raise the propositibri iiv, 
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incctihgs with jL;n)uj>s ol' larulty and adnKni.-^vi^o s of community col- 
leges and other types oi' con.munity-based institu' ions: Tne nature of 
the discussions that followed reinforced our expectations about reac- 
tions and alignments: 

Reactions in support of as well as in opposition to the idea carne 
irom sectors of faculty (liberal arts and sciences as well as dcrv:nr:- 
tional): Positions takeii for or against resulted apparently more fro 
beliels about the institution's mission and questions of feasibility 6i 
implementing the new approach than from fields of academic special- 
ization. 

Prbpbherits of the idea see in it a hew realm oI ac ademic service 
cbrisisterit with the philosophy and goals bj" a cbmprehehsive 
cbrrirtiuhity-based college. Sbrrie see the bppbrturiiiy ibr enrollment in- 
creases and consequent better justification for fiscal support of pro- 
grams ofiered; few conirr»unity college faculty can forget that most col- 
leges are financed according to formulas resting on the numbers of full- 
time equivalent (PTE) students enrolled. This self-enhancing vi^v , 
however, is quickly d.-^mpened by funding realities across the nation. 
Some state legislatures are caught up in the rhetoric of "downsizing^ 
higher and postseconnary education. While funding may be tied to full- 
tin>e credit hours gei • ^t^d (F7 Es), the size cf the apprbpfiatibn is, in 
sbme cases, declining in real dollars. The money b<^' md each FTE br 
riedit hbUr thereby dec eases when credits br FTEs iric!<;^a.se. Serving 
cbmrhUnity interest grbups by linking with other cbrhmuhity-based agen- 
cies, as described in Hylarid's chapter, can become a cost-effective way of 
meeting needs, whether br riot credits are gerierated iri the jDrocess. 

Resisters_bf the proposed apprbach also express quite jDredict- 
able reactions.. One reaction is that the proposition is too risky/Because 
the iriterests of certain organized groups are too pblitically charged. An 
organized environmental protection group, for example, may be pro- 
moting a line of action in direr: conflict with that being advocated by 
the board of directors cf a niajoi; local industrial plant; in such a case, 
should the environmentrilis ; j,Toup*s interest in studying subjects 
reiatca to environmental heaiti; be responded to by thr local commun- 
ity collf":^e? How to cieai with providing information and instruction 
while avoiding political positions on issties related to liie subjej* taught 
is, of course, not a new problem in educatioi;. ^acUc , as individuals 
and as groups responsible for iliC xUrricUliim, ijsve ^.-ways dealt with 
that difficulty In working with iridhndUal student:; Whether the sarrie 
priric.^ les arid practices car alsb be :iscd iri c!ealirig v/ith v/hole groups 
reriiairis to be seeri. Btj^ a test of that proposition ii, a furictibri of the 
faculty, arid their duty if' tb respb. n 
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Another rciK tion, ve ry much to be expected, raises questidris of 
iegitimacy on giounds other than political. What ii'the group s iriterests 
are expioilative, of questionable ethics, or downright criminal? Agai^ri, 
one versed in the academic life might well respond that the same deter- 
minations face a teacher with an individaai student — except that in the 
latter case there is a body of experience, study, policy, and protocol 
that guides one to the answer. Can the same kind of resource be devel- 
oped to deal Willi maUers of service to the educational interests of peo- 
ple learning in groups— .can we establish defensible guideiines for cur- 
'iculiim development to serve group purposes? 

A third and, for the purpose of this discussion, last reaction 
retiects another expected adherence to traditibrial academic concepts 
and practices. The reaction expresses concern for the depth and qualify 
nf the educational experience provided. Such questions arise as these: 
H()\v h)ng wiil the "course" be? Will students v^ant credit tbwaid a 
degree or certificate? To what degree or certificate should it apply? Can 

the credit be transferable? / . . 

- CoinmUnity colleges, not too many yeari- were exciting, 

entt^Tprism^, and "new* educational institutions . E n ring, the past two 
decades, the^a-i L'on'^ in education was in the comr canity, colleges,^ 
it still is in m?iny instances. In .the r96bs and 19"'/ . thongh, the "peo- 
ple's'^ col leges were (J^ developihg flexible schedv ■ (2) pioneering the 
use of innovative institutional delivery systems. ' ■ taking the college to 
the people, and (4) expanding lecruitrrierit 1'^ citizens who never 
thbcight of attending a college. Now standard . . ictic'?s\and tradition 
have bt gun to take hold. Faculty and adrriinistratvors IdoK askance at 
new ideas and at the directions (seen as "fads"> that have gotten educa- 
tion into the mess it is In today based upon tne re^ports of various gov- 
ernmental commissions and learned societies. They have therefore 
deveh .^ d a tendency to ''dig in their heels" and r esist approaches that 
niig!'f '{ler the way they educat- since their way has to ^ good because 
a . -i ^r s to be v'orking. Inertia is, however, thc^ trademark of the 
obsolete. If the community colleges are going to serve tht educational 
needs of their communities, they will need to baiance the traditional 
with new programs arid services. The bonds of credits, times, and tra- 
ditional program structures mast be loosened to accommodate the spe- 
cial educational needs of brgariized iritere.st groups. 

In summary, the pitfalls within the college into which the pro- 
po.sed new departure for ommuriity college program development can 
fail are largely ones of ii^crtia and traditiori. Opposition will come from 
ndividuals and groups within the institution that fall into two large 
classes: (1) ones who see no reasDn to change arid (2) those who do riot 
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wish to liavr ' ani^c (Kclji' lirc ansc tH.ey fear or dilKridt uhdcrsttirid how 
to handle it. . . ^ays tiiiil-s, th^.- }irst group rhust make its case. The 
second will ri»'cc'. h-jlp to adapt old concepts,. or to develop iiew prac- 
tict:s, tt) fit new conditions. 

. : <f . 

tooking at External Support and Resistance 
% ■ - 

For each ofthe sources within the college of support oFor opposi- 
tion to the idea of- developing new- connections with the community, 
there e.^lsl exte.rnal allies. Out^de the institution, however, different 
ali^nnients for or agai ,st serving grganixed community groups can be 

' expected. In general, sources identified as possible supporters are also 
ad\'ocates ol* strengthenecl cornmiinity services-, individuals and groups 
who, see a coriiriiuhity-based institution ^s a resource to promote all 
lilies ()f cbhimufiity developmeht j d V^^ment, riot orily well-: 
established, traclitidiial one.' " . ^ 

Many groups sugge * .ever that these suppoiters rriay well 
be concentrated aniopg the . idvocates oT"bpehihg up tjie systerri"-- 
representatives ol' minorities, ethnics, labor, arid so bri. The implica- 

'tif)n is that more traditionally oriented external interests may be sim- 
ilarly roncentriitcd on the opposing side. Characteristically, such con- 
servative groups are particularly , sensitive to concerns of the taxpayer 
aiid are more likely to defend older, more established community college 
progranis. Of course, these traditionilly conscn^-ative special- interest 
gf()up.s are often conimunity-based groups with as equal a claim to the 
coriiiriuriity colleges ^educational prograins and ser\-iccs as the more 
liberal t^rbiips. Tod frequently, however, these conservative groups <a< 
riot or cairiibt v: "w the cbmriluriity college as a potential resource. 

Yet, over the past few years, f'^-dups that historically were not 
cciHunuriity college ads bcates have beguri usirig their local cdmiiiunlty 
college's educationa* prbgrariis arid services-. Two such exariiples are 
small business pcu|ple and farmers. Because of heavy real arid pcrsbrial 
pn^pei'ty taxes paid by thfcse gr)ups, they have been reUictarit to sup- 
por' ( ducat ion al enterprises th.u I r;i rcv.se taxes. In a rece rii slrrv^y pf 

-Illiiioi:^ community colleges, though. Uicse colleges reported increa^d 
services and pi'ograms for small business as a major contributiori to 
iocal community economic devefbpment efforts. The. colleges located in 
rural areas reported similar increases to farm groups (Boyd-Beauman 
and Piland, 1983). By establishii ; linkages with taxpayer groups arid 
other seeriiirigly hostile special-interest organizations, the con^ 'iiunity 
college can deriidristrate its value to those groups an 'ces 
or prbgriims that just rnight become invalttabye. 
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. 1 a\j).i\fi i«iniijis Viiii In* rxprriri:! io chaHt^tit^o llir wsc of public 
lUiuls loi' st'i N i( I's to '^spculal - iiilrivj^t" j^i'oiips. 'X'i^-i^'nf^ to acknovvlvcig** 
the hfiiffii that auild ivsiill. I'liat kiiHloflarj^c philosophical 

ni* pOlic y issue can cU)iul ()r even iiiirstall cli'sciJs.sitiii ol'inorc spc- 

( iTu uiiuoi' rclalt'd issues, pariiculaily thosr tfiat surround the neecl to 
liuarui- ihe iiew a[)|)r()a( h. l^'indin;^ -iuiswt'rs* to the now-hackneyed 
queries, '*VVho l)i'neiits? VVlio pav.s:*" is^cliiliecill eiioui(f) when only con- 
N'enlioiial [)i'()p()sals tmd a[)[)roaelle.s in jiostsec ondary education are in 
mind. Hrenenian anci Ne!st)n (1981) correctly liavc alerted the field to 
tlie {renernl lack of |)ui3nr |)oiicy in favor oj'usinir public funcl.s fbr cont- 
iminity seiA ices and the apparent reluetanct' to create suchj^ policy. 
Martni.i.ia and his cc)lleai^ues (Martoraiia and Sniutz, 1980; Mar- 
{(nana and Brcxiijiall, 1981, 1982) providt* sUpportirii'^ evidence that 
state lei^dslatures alu! state-level officials shoW little hiterest in charigini^ 
piihlii p(.)li( i( s Irdiii ixisically tiaditional views. Their (ibserv^itibris 
aL;aiii are hiade lai ^ely in the cbhtext ol* current apprt^aches to jiistify- 
iiii; K^nhiiiihity (ollege jircigiahis an(]| lb eui'i'cnt iiiocles of fin^incing 
duui. * 

Anothei recendy eiueiging nationwide concern can also get in 
die way ol /lu* new approach suggested herc^that is, the plight of the 
transfer "pre )gi'an I. Voices calling^foi' reexaiiii nation of the "community 
(ollege mission'' aie getting louder. Intci cstingly, some call for a recap- 
un ingoi the tKausfer function ("Text of the Rcconiniendations," 1982^; 
odiers sugges? it sliould l)e deemphasizccj (Brencman and Nelson, 
i9^U); while others simply raise the question (California PostsOcondary 
Hdueadon C()inmissibn, 1981;, Cohen and Brawcr, 1982). 

The pbiilt t() n()te here is that an effbrt to rcvit^di/e the transfer 
I'uiK tioii in coiiihi unity c( alleges could -detract attention frbrri the pos- 
sibility ol' othei- iiew services tb brgarii/ed coinihuhity gnjup mterests. 
. It is j^o.ssible to view b()Ui fliiitlihg arid iristitutibria| energy iis a /ero- 
sum game where increased atterition to brie furictibn leads autbriiatically 
to reduclioriMri atterition to some other one. As rievv atterition and 
riioney go to l evitali/e the transfer fimctic^n, will opportunity f\)r a nevv 
kind ()f outlook in educational j^i'ogramming h>e lost? We all will anc! 
should (TV foi' the needed ellbrt to keep transfer programs alive and 
well; does that free us from being alert and responsive to new, useful, 
arui (iesiiable ways to serve? 

I'liese questions rckitcd to the transfer I Unction arc particularly 
|M*r|)iexing: 'i'hough the importance of transfer education has been 
decreasing at the expense (if vocational and adult education, it remains 
a lunetibn close to the hearts ()f facility and academic urea administra- 
t()rs as* well as tb sizable nUMibers of students. It appears that this 
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iinpuriani ns|)(-{ l ol jt ( ()imnuii'iy.< ollcgc's-niis'sion will be a volatile one 
in the iiiture: VVhiie llie cohort* groups decrease in size, the economy, 
ihe.jnlblic's interest in a [college e(jacation (Fifteenth Annual Gallup 
i*oll. 19H3), ilie returiiiiig acluit student, increasint^ participation rates, 
:uhI iiiiiUcnms C)t!v:r variables will imf)act the numbed; of students 
enrolled with transfer as their goal!* In some instances, serving 
coninuihity-based groups and the traiisfer function need not 
mutually exclusive. The co'.irses that caniprise a student's transfer pro- 
gram iire frecjuehtly cbiirses that fulfill general education requirements. 
Indix iduar mehibers of specialrinterest groups can and do enroll in 
general education courses (Willett, 1982), Educating Iriterrial cdristitU- 
enl groups to this possibility can reduce the volume of discbursc about 
resource-sapping eftorts when atteinptihg to meet special-interest 
group needs. . . • 

Conclusion . ; ; 

yuestiohs like tiiose mentioned in this chapter should b^ rai;ied 
and attempts hiacle to answer them. A.ri intent to stiniuratc that kind of 
discussion is one reason for prbdUcirig tHis sourcebook. An even more 
ambitious reason is the Hope that the discussibh will lead to some new 
breakthroughs and actions that speak more directly to the same issues. 
We need more know-how \ibout identifying organized community 
grotips,, finding out how education can enhance their interests, fdr- 
muiating appropriate educational programs to dp that, arid evaluating 
results of wliat comes out. Some community colleges have-made prd- 
gtess in these areas by utilizing the marketing concept. As Myran arid 
Ralph (1^)81) have stated, "The future of the community college will be 
siiaped bvsrtie scope and quality of the interactions it creates with the 
wide range t?SvCOiiimimity groups that use its services or provide finan- 
cial and political support" (p: 114): A sound marketing strategy can 
helj) coirimuriity colieges leai^ about and reach out to community 
grou|)s. Said ariother way, we need analysts and researchers as well as 
program directors arid developers in the new field. MoLit of all, we need 
moi e attention to the potential it li()lds for riiaking the Anierican plural- 
istic social order, which is clearly valued iri dUr nation, work better. 
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Hie experimcvs (yf otJwr coUr^es and cojyiryiumiia 
ivgvther, as docurnerited in the liteTature, are Mpful to 
community coUegvs f.mharking on this new mission. 



Sources of Irffrnmatim: 
A Review of the Literature 

Jim Palmer 



Previous chapters have examined several aspects of the two-year col- 
lege's role in serving the diverse educational needs of the coiTi"^Q^>^y^ 
Ax a resource for readers seeking further information, this final chapter 
^iews a selection of the dbcumehts that have been processed By the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIO) Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges since 198L These dbcumehts deal with the community 
services function, community education, community development, 
and the involvement of the ^community ihMhe college. 

/ \ 

The Cominunity J^ervices/ Function 

' Community services programs have long since "established 
themselves albngsid'e vocational and transfer programs as _a_ major 
organizational cbmpdnent of the two-year college: Recent ERIC docu- 
ments indicate, however, that the community services segment is 
struggling to rriairitaih its position of impor^nce in le curriculum. 
' Atwell and others (1982) argue that "the cotnmunity services function 
hiis not achieved its full potential because administrators have not iden- 
tified the specific role to be played by the community services program 

S, \ _ SI artoranii ; W ^. K. l*iJ.i/)«l. ( K«U J.. />UCn^^;^y>^*'ar^^./o^'''".«^^ . >« . . ' □ K 
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in carrying out the coHcgt^'M. mission. As a result? the authors maintain, 
ifiLM-eis widespread disagreeitlcn't as to tKe -relative Value dfebrrimuhity 
servieos and a concomitant unwillihghcs.s of legislative bodies to fund 
(•onuiumity services programs adequately. ^ 

The di^Hculty of fbstcririg strong public .support for the cbm- 
. iiuihity services furictibh duprig rec^ssibriary times is illustrated in the 
recent struggle of the California cbrrimu hi ty colleges to meet ^ legfs- 
latively mandated reduction in 1982-1983 state apportionments to the 
colleges {rmplementation oj the Budget Act Language, \ 982). In ordcf to folfill 
the mandate, -the state chancellor's office and the board of governors of 
the colleges came to the conclusion that avocational, recreational, and 
personal development courses that ted b^en offered free of charge 
should be oifered as self-supporting community services classes. The 
Galifornia Postsecondary Education Commission concluded that "of the 
three broad concepts of community college mission — baccalaureate fsic] 
transfer education, vocational educatitJn, and adult general education ~ 
clearly it is the last which the legislature intended tb target as a [bw 
public priority" {Implementation of the BuigeVAct Language, 1982, p. 37). 

, Fiscal problems have fed community services professionals to 
call for a fee -based cbhsurrier brientatibri in program development and 
delivery. Ireland ahd^Gegna (1983) recommend that the Los Angeles 
Cbrnmunity College District create a self-supporting "Community Ser- 
vices Institute that would provide credit-free programs cieveloped 
around a unifying theme and funded primarily by participant fees and 
contracts" (p. iii): Beachler (1982), in order to help acjministr-ators ana- 
lyze the market for community services programs, outlines the compo- 
nents of a "Fiscal Trend Monitoring System" (FTMS) that Utilizes 
demographic "and economic data in market measui*cment arid forecast- 
ing, market segmentation, and consumer analysis. The author prb- 
. vides an example of the Use of the FTMS at the Cbfrimuriity College of 
Allegheny County (Perinsylvariia). 

_ . * _ • _ 

Cdmitiuriity Educatibri 

A fnajor function 01' the cbrrifriuriity services program is tlje pro- 
vision of lifelong education at the workplace and in the community at 
laKge. This cornmunity-based education rests on the philosophy that 
educational needs continue throughout life, negardless of one's formal 
educational attainment. Furthermore, the community education pro- 
gram focuses on learning, rather than on de^i^es, credits, and creden- 
tials"(Goilattsc^heck, 198Q): 

ERIC Hterature on this topic illustrates several approaches tb 
the ^i^livery of community education. These include joint efforts betweeri; 

- ■ . t 
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roll('j4t's aiul ln( ill c oninuHiiiy ngiMU'fi\s (Bc'nrhlrr, 1981 ; Ji'llisuii, 1981); / 
the provisioii of on-silr hlstruclioil nr'locnl businesses, ngciicics, and/ 
rliilxs (Dfinaris, 1980); iiiul Hie lise oftniveling displays and booklets tq/ 
iiu'olve citizens in an exaniiriatioh ofldcal coninuihitj' history (Lieberf 
i 1 1 a i 1 , H ) 8 1 ) . O i i e ( i( ) c u i i i e h t , p u b 1 i s b ed by the W i s eo i i :s i ; S 1 ji t e D e pa r/- 
nieni oT Pnl)lir liisli iicUcin {An rntroduction to CVmmuriity Educatiort jfor 
Wisconsiny 1980), examines lour steps in the develop nie hi oi' coriiniu- 
niiy education ])ro^raiii.s: eslablishnient of a community educal-ign 
st( crini^ conunittee;^estal:)lishmeni of communications between the col- 
letje and key community groups; lecruitmcnt ol personnel to adminis- 
ter the comiMcuiily cclticatjon program; and the establishment of a per- 
iiiaiieni acjvisory councii: * . ' / 

• While coinnumity education pnjgrams have traciitionaily been 
oirered at iiiiniinal cost, cul leges are iidw contracting customized 
educ atioilal services^ on a prolit-iilakihg basis, to local businesses aiid 
*iiidiistry. P()rtlaiid Coniniuhity College's Institute for CdipmUriity 
Assistance, for exaniple; assists "IblU^ge stalF in idehtifyihg' target cUs- 
toijiers for these customized services arid iri coritactirig c^stbriiers, 
writing i»p contracts for iristructibrial services, pricirig services, billing 
th<' customer, and evaluating individual programs. The institute's 
guidebook provides a.saruple contract and a tuitibri pricing schedule 
■ ( Iher 's-- Guide to Educaiio rial Ma rket ingy 1981). Additional in k) r m a t i d h on 
special conmmnity college centers tl^at contract educational services to 
business, industry, and government is provided by Mahoney (1982), 
who draws a composite of the goals, objectives, services, linkage 
approaches, program development procedures, and /administrative 
characteristics ol* the centers. 

Cbmmiinity Development 

Besides the prbvisibri bf cbminuriity edUcatibr^ twb-year colleges 
are actively involved iri the brbacter area bl cbriiriiuriity develbpriierit. A 
commitment to comihuriity develbprrierit idbritifies the college not bi»ly 
as ah instru clip rial delivery system but also as a catalyst of the socib- 
e CO n o m i c w el I - be i ng o f t h e c o m m u m t y a t 1 a rge , St> m e t w b- y ear cbl 1 e^e 
Ididers, i^^i eluding Gleazer (1980), advocate a widfe-rahg'ing community 
development role that would inyolve the college and other locaJ agen- 
xi'^s in cooperative eiforts designed to solve problems in the areas of 
honking, employment, nutrition, health, a^nd other basic needs. 
Gteizer points out, howt^er, that the "degree of involvement in this 
coinmunity development role varies, apparently, with different views 
(if appropriateness and.with respect to what the coUege is authorized to 
do urider law anr* regulation" (p.. 37): 

- /• ■ ■■ ' 
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A s(u i()|)()liii( al approach kj :('*oiiiinunity dcvclopnicnt is clis- 
rtisscc! I)y Hakanson ( i98(/j. Noting that a conuiiuiiity is clcKriccl by the 
(Diiunon interests of a group of people and that community develop- 
rnci.. inv(>ives the Joint etlbrts of these people in addressing* shared 
proi)lenis. Hakaiison niaintains thiit the most iripprtant component of 
tiie coininuniry developnient process is instruction in the^skills needed* 
for rtlVciive poFitical and socjal involveinent. Such instruction, he con- 
iiiiues, sh(Hild be targeted t(>u^ard housewives, the elderly, ideahstic 
youht^ people, an (I other persons who may have few opportunities ffe' 
s()( ial ( (ihtacts but . who car) provide the coriimuhity with a heretdforc 
untapped source of energy and insight. 

Another a|>|)roach* t(j coriirriunity devel(>pjrierit is the prbvisibri 
by the c ol 1 e ge 1/ a if t i s t i c and cult u I'a 1 p rbgra m s ^ h a t e ri ha ri ce the cb m - 
nunutys overalf qiiality of life. Blackhawk Cbllegjc in Illinois, for ex^ 
ample, |)rom()je^i the fine arts in its rural service district by involving 
the citizei^s in^'ii viiriety of activities related to drama, art, aiicf music. 
Through ^^?.is■c^,)r;^munity arts program, 1,666 persons a year take part 
In such activities as a collei^-commanity choir, a college-community 
diiiher the;H(^r, performances by touring theater groups,. and exhibits of 
local and state Urlists. The program's organizational structure incor- 
porates a(lv^J;y-cbininittee mehiijers, cdrnmunity volunteers, and sup- 
port personnel from e college (Simpson, 1982). * ' 

In contrast to the.se cultural arid .sbcibpblit|jLal emphases, many 
two-year colleges centeV their cbrrimuriity develbprrierit efforts ^bri job 
training. Much of the impetus for these etforts steriis frbrii the need to 
retrain unskilled and displaced workers in an ihcreasirigly teehriblbgical 
economy. Indeed, GroH*(1983) niairitairis that "hurriari resource devel- 
«i)pnu nt, the prevention of human bbsolescerice, is the biggest challenge 
^to postsecoiidary education in the years ahekd^^fp. 5). - 

An exarn}:>le of^his job-training approach to community d^velbp- 
inent is North Carolina's Human Resources Dev(^opment (HRD) pro- 
gram, under which many of the state's community colleges provide 
unernploy(L.d citizens with remedial education, occupational training, 
arid carecM^midance. State HRD appropriations are made to colleges 
bri the basis of the degree to which the posttraining economic perfor- 
ii}i)DtL<^' participarits is better than their pretraining performance*' 
{HRD Yesterday'and Today, 1982, p,. 10). jBecause this posttraining eco- 
nomic pei^brmarice is riieasured iri ternis of gains iri' earnings and 
reductions in public^ assistance, HRD furicfe are tied to the degree to 
which coireges enhance area ecbnbrr^c Viability. 

An example of this job-traimng approach to cbrnriiuriity develbp- 
meht is provided by Moore (1982), who describe?Cheriieketa (Oregon) 
eonimunity College's short term .training programs. These programs 
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!()( lis (wi Uw .u (juisilioM oi'sjicc iiu tyclinii al skills lUUl (lclil)c*iatt;ly iiiiiii- 
111 !/r I'l-nfral rdiu alion aiul jnTiphrral i oursr wcJrk. I'hv opcii-cntry/ 
()|)i'n-fxil , loinpi-it-niy-lxisfd programs ha\'c hrcri iisfd to {viun dis- 
loialfd workfrs rn tlu* art'as oftdfctronics ifcluiolonty, coinpuitT opera- 
lions, init roproix'ssor repair, and coinpiilcr-assisicd draldiig, 

IiivoiviiijL; the Conimanity in' the Goflcge 

»*' . 

In (|rdc-i: to niainiain vial)lc rominuiwiy services, eckication, and 
developnieni pn)i»ranis, c()l leges need i() reinaiii inlbmied ofeoninianity 
iU eds and io secure tile input of the" aHiiiiiuiiity In college operationij: 
(lohiinUnity sur\'eys and lay advisoiy eornniittccs are two niechanisnis 
l)y which two-year colleges iiiaihlaih cl()se lli-s with Ideal service jch s- 
tri( ts, ^ 

Scores of ERIC docuniehts describe the ihetHodolbgy and out- 
tomes oi'^coinniunity surveys Uuil have been cbridUctecl by individual 
two-year colleges. Most of these surveys art; desi^ghc'd to iisscss cbrri- 
iminiry etlucational needs. In conducting^needs assessments, many 
researchers elicit opinions from a sample of tjic general population liv- . 
ing v.ithin the service district (seerfor 'example, Butler, 1981a; Clegg 
and 'i'ippett, . 1982; Bcnnis-Rouncls, 1983; Reading Area Community 
Cvih')ie, 1981; Rosberg, 1981; and A Survvy of the Attitudes, . . , 1980). 
Other researchers attempt to target specific subgroajDS of the popula- 
ii()ii, such* as enipjoyers, farmers, high school stadcnts;:or community 
agtMuies. (Kxaiiiples include Academic Program Nveds Assessmenty 1981; 
Arriiaii, 1982; Moore, 1980; Muraski, 1982; Needham, 1982; Smchr 
and Barierdt, 1983; Waddell and Hunt, 198?): The surveys provide the 
colleges with valuable ihrormatibn concerning: prq|ected enrollment; 
preferences for the locatibh ()f classes; comrllunily denlahd for occupa- 
tional, avbcatiohal* cuhural, riohcredit, and bdier college programs; 
re^isons why area residents do or do riot eriroll iri cbllege prbgraitl.s; 
.' learning methods that area citizcris are most cbmfortat>l'e with; arid citi- 
y.eii awareness of college oHerings. In addition, the surveys' provide 
ihtia concerning demographic and other characteristics of area citizeris. 

Besides soliciting information conceri^mg educational needs, 
(omnmnily surveys arc often conducted i6 assess citizcfi\ attitudes 
towatd the ct)ilege. Recent ERlG* documents describing sOch svirveys 
iiiclude BuHcr (i981b), Arrington^and others (1979). ftastings (1982), , 
Lau (1982), Ryan and Juba (1982)^ and Jfaxaiion and Comrhunity Services 
(1982). These surveys have been conducted by individual colleges to 
sojicit opinions concerning the degree to which institutional goals are 
being met, citizen satisfaction with adtilt education programs, commu- 
nity pfbbleins that demand inimcdiate attention, tcitizcA attitudes 
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iuward the viu 'ums juissitms ofllu' coniprchcnsivc coiiSinuiiity college, 
local iiixni\inijiJhtx^ihc (luality of tcaciiii^g at the coninunity college, 
and o\cr^'^x\y.Qu satisfaction with the coHegc; Documents describing 
t'he^Wln veys, as well as the needs t\ssesimcnts meq^oned above, asu- 
'alK^ pruvide*^h c()py ()f the survey instrui\ient and describe the surv-ey 
niethodology. • y * 

While surveys prdvidc a hieans of inonit'brihg the population Ut 
lart^', advisory cuniiiiitteJs provide an ave^iue for citizen ihvdlvemen 
ill college dperatidh^ and planning. The com rai* tees, made up of iridi 
vjduals vvitfi specia' kiiowledgc ^md^i?^^^^ arc usually formed to 
give advice dri educational programs arid college plaririirig. Hagerstdwri 
Junior College' (Maryland), for exariiple, utfjizcs advisory cbmrriittees 
to provide advice and counsel bri the development, maintenance, 
operalic)n,^nd modification of occupational programs; to suggest types 
of educational and technical services needed- by the community; and to 
j)articij)atc in program evaluation {Hagi'rstoum Junior College Advisory 
Committee Hcndhooky 1982). Other examples described in the recent ERiiS 
iiterature include tjic JLay.^CGmrn for the Muma'riitics at the .San 
D ie go C o in I n u n i t y College District ( Citizens ' Hmrian ities A dviso ry ^ Com- 
Yniitec. . . , H)B.'3); the ijse of an advisory committe<^ ^t Delgado Commu- 
nity College (Louisiana) to plan a cdmrii unity education needs assess- 
nieril (Hbpson arid others, 1983)j aria the Black Advisory Cbrririilttee 
fortneci at Valcricia Cbmriiunity CbUege (Fibrida) tb rribriitbr arid assess 
the' progress made by the college iri iricreasirig erirbllrnerit arid rrieeting— 
the needs of^black students {ITie Black Advisory Committee. . 1980). 
General discussions concerning the role of advisbiy cbrnmittees iri 
vocational prograriis and in hiTmanities programs are provided, respec- . 
tively, by McC^uiy and Watiers (1980) and by Brawer and Gates (1981). 

Conclusion • ' ^ 

A large portion of the two-year college literature is devoted to the 
efforts of adniinistrators and educators to strengthen the ties between 
the college and the coniniunity. The items mentioned in this chapter 
represent only a sample of the' ERIC literature on this topic. AdjJitional 
irifbrniatibn can be obtained through cdrnputer or manual searches of 
ERfC's Resources in Education (RIE) arid Current Index to Journals in Educd- 
^lon |CIJE). The quarterly editibris bf the Corrimunily Sertices Catalyst, a , 
publicat[bri of the National ^ouricil bri Cbmrriuhity Services arid Cori- 
tinuirig Education, are another valuable resoLirce. 

The full text of the iterns listed under_"R_efereric'es," unless bther- 
v^ise noted, can ;be ordered through the ERIC Document Reproduc- 
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lion Sci-vic'f (I'.DRS) or dbtainrd on microfiche at over, 730 liWaries 
iixToss ihc cos lit ry. Fc)r ah EDRS ordlW form and/dr a list of the libraries 
in y()Ur state that have ERIC riiicrbfiihc cbirectlbhs, please contact the 
ERIC Cleafirighousc lor Junior CblltWcs, 8118 Math-Scicrices Build- 
ing, University of .California at Lbs Angeles (UCLA),-Lbs Arigelev 
Calrforriia 90024. ^ - V ^ ' 
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Gurrmify, : d-d^ffermt concept stibws promise ^ hecomiv^ the 

ihsHiuHons ifuihdre 

• _ _ _ ■ ^_ _ «^ 

exist to serve. This vom^t is the uka tiuxt ^ucation can servf 
not only the interests qf individttai turners and '^pie^ i^^ 
col^iive socieiy but t^o the ^ecializ^ irUer^ts qf orgdmsed 
co^muni^ groins that exist between ^se extremes. Homtke 
community cahjiirffler shape this new conc^i ^ educdiiohdt 
purpose is the main them^ of this voiume ofi^tYf Directions for 
Cbmrhunity Colleges. 
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